This is one of many storage battery 
locomotives operated by one of the coun- 
try's largest mine operators, which runs at no power 
cost at all! The company purchases energy on 
the basis of monthly peak demand. Batteries are 
charged between shifts when little if any hoisting 
is in progress. The charging load stays well below 
the peaks reached when the full hoisting loads are 
connected. Only the storage battery locomotive 
could make possible this economical use of power 
Saving in power costs is only one reason for the 
use of storage battery locomotives. Several others 


CUNGHEDY 
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are equally important...notably, the reduction in 
electrical hazard to men, the greater flexibility of 
operation, the elimination of trolley wire stringing 
and track bonding. When Edison invented the steel- 
alkaline storage battery he made a great contribu- 
tion to modern mining... 

For it is the steel-alkaline battery which can stand 
up under the most rigid requirements of mining 
service ... which can be charged rapidly without 
damage...which requires little maintenance... 
which lives 2 to 5 times as long as ordinary bat- 
teries. Write for new data on storage battery 
power underground. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY || 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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THe only publication that contains 
all the complete papers and 
discussions presented at the Coal 


Convention in Cincinnati. 


* 


EPORTS of the Coal Division of 
the American Mining Congress— 
authoritative accounts of important 
phases of mine operation compiled 
by Committees representing all fields 
nd branches of the coal industry. 


| to 4 copies — $2.00 each 
5to9? 1.75 
10 tc 14 " — 1.60 
15 to 20 " — 1.50 


Combination of Yearbook and 
one year's subscription to 


Mining Congress Journal $3.00 


* 


Published by 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
309 Munsey Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
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At left: Modern 600-ton-per-hour Preparation plant 
of Midland Electric Coal Co., at Middle Grove, Ill. 


Below: American Ring Coal Crusher recently installed 
to replace a single-roll crusher. 
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H ERE’s what Mr. K. R. Bixby, General Manager of Midland Electric 
Coal Corporation says about the American Rolling Ring Coal Pul- 
verizer illustrated above: 


“It has proved an economical and flexible unit. We have 
been able, by adjustments, to vary the product from 35% 
minus 4 inch to 14% minus \% inch, in a 1% inch crushed 
coal.” 


The secret of ‘‘AMERICAN’’ SUCCESS lies in the patented 
‘Rolling Ring’’ prineiple by means of which the coal is largely 
split, instead of being shattered by impact, and which reduces fines 
to an absolute minimum. 


For the same reason, power requirements are also reduced to a 
very low figure. Where power rates are not excessive, American Ring 
Coal Crushers can be relied upon to crush bituminous coal for 
approximately one cent per ton including all costs. 


Complete information, including the names and addresses of promi- 
nent users, will be furnished promptly on request. 


Write for Bulletin illustrating Laboratory Crushers. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY MACKLND AVENUE 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RING CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 
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5’ x 14’ Double Deck 
Low-Head Screen. 
Sturdy construction 
gives it years of hard 
service. It operates in 
a horizontal plane, sav- 
ing headroom. Built in 
wide range of sizes. 


2 


Top Screen Deck of 
4’ x 12’ Low-Head 
Screen. Note the clean 
lines with no obstruc- 
tions, allowing free 
movement of the coal. 
Screens are easily and 
quickly changed. 
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3’ x 8’ Double Deck 
Aero-Vibe screen. This 
is an economical in- 
clined inertia type 
screen that will solve 
many coal sizing prob- 
lems. Built in wide 
range of. sizes. 
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The new Allis-Chalmers 
Vari-Pitch Speed 
Changer establishes a 
new high in variable 
speed transmission. 
Ratio of 3% to 1, per- 
mits speed range of 
1000-3500 rpm. with 
1800 rpm. motor. Stand- 
ard sizes to 33 hp. 
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Allis-Chalmers builds a 
complete line of a.c. 
and d.c. motors over 1 
hp., and a.c. control, 
with starting character- 
istics and mechanical 
modifications to suit the 
drive and operating 
conditions. 
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SURPRISING CAPACITY and PERFORMANCE 


The surprising capacity and performance of 
the Concenco Duplex Coal Washing Table 
constitute everyday matter of fact operation 
for producers who have investigated and taken 
advantage of this new equipment. 

No other equipment or process cleans coal 
efficiently to such close specifications, while 
at the same time minimizing losses in refuse 
to a surprising and profitable degree. 


Considering initial investment, coal cleaning efficiency, operating and maintenance costs, the 
Concenco Duplex Coal Washing Table cannot be equalled by other equipment or process. 


The New Type C Leahy NO-Blind Vibrating Screen is unsurpassed for 
fine screening. The Leahy vibration principle keeps the entire screen surface 
working at top efficiency, insuring increased capacity, with maintenance costs 
negligible. It pays large dividends on your investment. Investigate its 
advantages and economy in the preparation of stoker coal—for dedusting— 


dewatering—desanding. 
Concenco Spray Nozzles are different— THE ORIGINAL 
produce sheet flow discharge for the most DEISTER CONCENTRATOR 


efficient results. Assemble by simply drilling a hole in spray pipe— COMP ANY 
no tapping, therefore no threads to wear out—are leak-proof—align 
perfectly—by design are practically non-clogging. Incorporated 1906 


917 Glasgow Ave. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


We Look Into the Earth ROBINSON 


By using Diamond Cere Drills. VENTILATING COMPANY 
We prospect Coal ® 
Lands in any part of No or 
South Americe. Fans and Blowers 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pushers, Pa. Ventilating Engineering Service 
Drilling Contractors 
ZELIEN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Great Step Forward 
in Detonating Caps 


NASMUCH as a blasting cap is de- 
I signed and intended to set off 
high explosives . . . no blasting cap 
can ever be called absolutely safe. 


The new Atlas Manasite Blasting 
Cap, however, gives the user of ex- 
plosives a much greater margin of 
safety than is possible with any 
detonating cap in common use. 


Atlas Research determined to 
produce a blasting cap much less 
sensitive to external shock or im- 
pact. Success has now been attained 
in the use of nitromannite as an 
initiating compound. 


Careful tests indicate a substan- 
tial reduction in sensitivity to im- 
pact and friction. This means defi- 
nitely greater safety in handling for 
Anethee the worker with explosives. 


“ATLAS Atlas Manasite is an exclusive 
FIRST” Atlas development. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address— Atpowco 


Everything for Blasting 
OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, II. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 


MAY, 1938 
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The discharge.end 
of the 724 Gobber. 


THE 724 TRACK TYPE GOBBER 
Cleans the coal at the face. Cuts out a band of impurities 
of any thickness up to 20 inches, and conveys the 
cuttings to mine car or gob—all in one operation. 


| 
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The cutting end of the 
724 Gobber fully sumped. 
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The 360 loader | 
in“low coal. 4 


§ / ~ THE NEW 360 TRACK TYPE LOADER 


A low height machine with unusual loading 


speed for use in either low or high coal. 


The discharge end 
of the 360 Loader. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, "OAL .CU' Wilkes-Barre Pittsburgh + Salt Lake City 
HALSTED STREET AT 48TH. CHICAGO Huntington Birmingham Denver St. Louis 
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-In the form of 0-B Automatic Couplers 


AFETY is law in the mining world! For safety 

means your life and mine—and safety in the 
final analysis inevitably reflects itself in tonnage 
and profits!!! And so safety became the prime 
consideration in the creation of the new O-B 
Automatic Mine Car Coupler, but subsequent 
operating results proved what O-B engineers had 
suspected—thatsubstantialsavingsin car-handling 
time and maintenance costs were also forthcoming. 


O-B automatic coupling and lever-bar uncoupling 
have eliminated the hazardous necessity to go 
between cars. Loading, gathering and dumping 
time, unburdened by troublesome hand-coupling, 


is greatly reduced. The ability of the heavy, 
spring-cushioned, cast steel couplers to absorb 
and nullify distorting car-body strains and jolts 
keeps mine cars out of the repair shop. Ask your 
O-B representative to discuss the details of the 
automatic coupler with you—or send for your 
copy of the Mine Coupler Booklet now. 


OHIG BRASS 


MANSFIELD - OHIO - U.S.A. 


Canadian Ohio Brass Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 
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these 
BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 


at th Coal Show 


MINE CAR WITH HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
... The newest thing in mine cars— 
a high-capacity, all-welded car with 
four-wheel hydraulic brakes. Brakes 
easily applied; pressure equalized on 
all wheels. A simple, fool-proof mech- 
anism, with all parts protected against 
any damage. Brake shoes are above 
the car bottom; cannot be damaged 
by derailment. This braking system is 
ideal for low cars where clearance is 


a problem. 


TARGET STAND FOR UNDERGROUND 
SWITCHES ...A new safety device for the 
haulage system—a target requiring no elec- 
trical connections. Position indications are 
made by colored reflector buttons which 
throw back a strong, clear red or green light. 
Can be seen 200 or more feet away with a 
cap light alone—a definite protection for 
motormen. 


ALSO ... Forged-steel mine-car wheels; steel ties; solid manganese frog; 


turnout complete with steel ties and switch stand; the new Armoored tie; 
drill steel and drill rods. 


A NEW PORTABLE TURNOUT...A real 
help in speeding up operations of track- 
mounted machines. Essentially a standard 
turnout, mounted on steel ties, which can be 
slid along top of main-line or entry rails. No 
loose parts. Whole unit is guided along perma- 
nent track by flanges welded to the ties. 


WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURE... Model wire- 
rope machines will be in operation, showing 
how wire rope is made at Bethlehem’s Wil- 
liamsport Plant. One machine actually twists 
fine wire into strand, while a second twists the 
strand into rope. Also displays of many com- 
monly used types of lines—a chance to see the 
differences between various types of wire rope. 


peTHLEHEN 
STEEL 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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t PAYS FOR ITSELF IN LABOR COSTS 


1 THE LABOR COSTS involved in installing and re- 
placing ties, roof supports and other mine timbers are 
often the largest item of expense connected with this 
work. If you can cut this labor expense from once in two 
or three years to once in 15 or more years, it will materi- 
ally reduce your production costs. This photograph 
shows ties pressure creosoted by The Wood Preserving 
Corporation; they have been in service for years and will 
need no attention for years to come. 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION 


Ayer & Lord Division, Chicago Century Division, Pittsburgh 


NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


TEXARKANA, ARK. -TEX. 


See the Ar-Moored Tie at our Booths Nos. 532-633 at the Cincinnati Show 
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Coal 
Mining 


Hercules 
Job 


Hercules Permissibles 


HERCOAL F-1 
HERCOAL D 
HERCOAL C-l 
for Lump Coal 44, 
RED H D, L.F, 
RED H F, L.F. 


Patented original high cartridge count permis- 
sibles, producing lump with economy and safety. 


Particularly adapted for production of lump in 
seams where lower cartridge count and higher 
strength are necessary. 


COLLIER C, L.F. 


High rate of detonation makes these two permis 
sibles suitable for rock work or for blasting fine 
coal. Use Red H B in tight places; in easier shoot- 
ing, use Collier C, L.F. 


HERCOGEL A 


for Fine Coal | RED H B, L.F. 
| 


por Wet Work 


HERCOGEL 2 


True gelatin permissible. Offers highest water re 
sistance of any permissible. 


Original semi-gelatin permissible; effects saving 
of 15% to 20% over older type gelatin permis- 
sibles. For rock work in gassy or dusty mines. 


Hercoal, Red H, and Hercogel are registered 
U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Hercules Powder Company 
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HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


934 KING STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE B-17 
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Come to 


CINCINNATI 


and see 


The new low-type mine car which assures maxi- 
mum tonnage with minimum costs. 


The performance-tested mine car which costs less 
per cubic foot capacity than any other design. 


The best mine car for your coal—whether high 
or low. 


ENTERPRISE WHEEL & CAR CORP. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


ncinnati Show 


MAY, 1938 
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Ws a few isolated exceptions, there is no tougher form 
of battery service than underground haulage. Getting 
coal out of a mine takes power, takes stamina and endurance in the equip- 


ment. Haulage must be speedy, uninterrupted, and definitely dependable. 
This is especially the case with mechanized operations. 


The Exide-Ironclad meets these conditions so well that it is the most 
widely used battery in underground haulage service today, there being more 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries used in storage battery locomotives than all other 
makes of batteries combined. There are good reasons why this is so. One 
of them is the positive-plate construction unique with Exide-Ironclad. 
Slotted rubber tubes retain the active material, while exposing it freely to the 
electrolyte. In combination with Exide Mipor separators, this is an exceed- 
ingly durable construction which goes far to account for the long, trouble- 
free life and dependable service these batteries deliver. 


Another important reason is their performance. Exide-Ironclads have the 
high power ability needed for unusual loads and grades, along with the sus- 
tained voltage to assure good haulage speeds all day long. Operators find 
Exide-Ironclads long-lasting, economical and definitely dependable. These 
are batteries that can improve your haulage service and cut costs. Write for 
free booklet, “The Storage Battery Locomotive for Underground Haulage.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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VISIT THE EXIDE 
BOOTH NO. 116 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


With Exide MIPOR Separators 
MPOR,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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EF FREY 


Cordially invites you to visit | 
its display of underground and | 
surface equipment at the Mining | 


Congress Exposition in Cincinnati. 


CUTTERS ...LOADERS... DRILLS 
CONVEYORS... BLOWERS... FANS 
COAL PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 
STOKERKOL SIZERS...CHAINS 


REPLACEMENT PARTS 


QS 


SEE 
BOOTHS 


ROBERTS and SCHAEFER CO. * 
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NEW STREAMLINED 
STUMP AIR-FLOW 
COAL CLEANER 


ngineens E& Contractors | 


NINTH AVF HIINTINGTON W VA PM RNY G&-NENVER CFaAINDANN 
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1l-BU LOADER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The illustrations at the left show 
how CARDOX heaves coal for- 
ward with a force that “shoves” 
without shattering. 

A CARDOX cartridge (1) con- 
sists of & steel shell filled with 
liquid carbon dioxide. 

When current is applied to the 
heating element in the cartridge, 
the liquid CO? is vaporized into 
gas. When sufficient pressure is 
created the carbon dioxide 
ruptures 4 soft steel disc at the 
inner end of the cartridge. The 
released 948 permeates the natu- 
rel seams and fissures of the coal 

(2) heaving it forward (3) in firm 
blocky lumps (4) without weak- 
ening the natural structure of the 


RDOX mined coal 
loading ef- 
ficiency, i se sizes, 
firmer structure, 
of degradation. 


See New i 
Equipment on Display at Cincinnati Show 


Booths...628-630-632-634 
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he Nor-Eaplosive Mining Metnes 


SAFETY MINING COMPANY 


announces 
the change of its firm name to 


CARDOX 
CORPORATION 


307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


3 
April 1, 1938 


| CARDOX CORPORATION 


i inois 
307 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illin | 
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The highest achievement of the Roebling 
organization ... of its unexcelled research 
and manufacturing facilities...and over 
ninety years of rope making experience! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AS ADVANCED AS TODAY'S STREAMLINERS! 
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STRONGER—Wire of 
highest strength consistent with 
ductility and toughness 


TOUGHER—Provides 
maximum resistance against wear, 


sudden shocks, vibration 


SAFER—Unequalled 
for uniformity of quality 


SAVING—Insures lowest 
general average operating cost 


THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 
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@ An Actual Size 
Operating Unit of the 
New LINK-BELT 
Junior Baum-type 
Washery will be on 
display. Built for mod- 
erate capacities. Be 


sure and see it. 


Booths Nos. 103-109-111-113 South Hall 


To mining men everywhere we announce an exhibit of unusual interest at the 
1938 American Mining Congress Exposition, May 2-6, 1938 — an exhibit even larger 


and more informative than heretofore. 


We invite you to visit us while at this Coal Show so that you can get full details on 
Link-Belt developments and advances in coal preparation and handling equipment. 
Link-Belt experienced engineers will be in attendance and will be pleased to meet you. 


Other LINK-BELT Products You Will See 


Roto-Louvre Dryer -— Scene-in-Action — an interesting ani- 
mated display. 
Stokers—modern 1938 line of underfeed screw type stokers 
anthracite and bituminous types, both hopper and bin-fed. 
VV Screen — NEW — variable vibration — adjustable 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


while operating — screens any material that is screenable. 

Other interesting exhibits of conveying, loading, blend- 
ing, crushing, sizing and picking equipment as well as 
modern power transmission units such as speed reducers, 
variable speed control units and chain drives. 


elphia, Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Huntington, W. Va., Denver, Kansas 


ity, Mo., Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver. 7356 


LINK-BELT 


MAY, 1938 


See Jt at Cincinnati | 
THE | 
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CHANCE SAND FLOTATION PROCESS 


FOR CLEANING BITUMINOUS COAL 


NUMBER INSTALLED NUMBER 


INSTALLATIONS OF HOURLY CAPACITY OF 


PLANTS NET TONS CONES 


ANTHRACITE ... 40... 16292. . 106 
BITUMINOUS ... 8.. 2745.. 12 
FOREIGN ...15.. 1926.. 19 
TOTAL 63 20963 «137 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS Int 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The total number of these bearings 
that have failed-from all causes -is 
less than one fourth of one percent. 


That represents more than 250,000 cars. No mine 
operator can afford to ignore this record when select- 
ing bearings for new or old mine cars. It means that 
when you select TIMKEN Bearings you have the assur- 
ance of dependable bearing performance and extended 
bearing life which, in the long run, means /ower bearing 


cost per car mile—the real basis of bearing economy. 


It is one thing to manufacture anti-friction bearings, 
but another thing to make them work with maximum 


efficiency and endurance in mine cars. It pays to pur- 
chase proved performance. 
TO VISIT 


OUR EXHIBIT 


AT THE 
MINE SHOW 
SPACE 618 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


MAY, 1938 27 
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Low voltage slows operations. 
Result—low coal production 


F your coal production is lower than you think 
it should be, the reason may be that your ma- 
chines are not doing the work of which they are 
capable. They can’t do it if the d-c motors that 
drive them are operating below normal speed be- 
cause of a low-voltage condition at the mine face. 


Low voltage is almost inevitable when substations 
of the conventional type are used to supply d-c 
power for running underground equipment. Why ? 
Because, as the working face recedes farther and 
farther from the substation, it becomes increasingly 
difficult and uneconomical to maintain full voltage 
at the face by installing additional feeder copper. 


The solution: G-E portable-substation equipment, 
compactly designed and mounted on wheels so 
that it can be readily moved to a new location 
and thus be kept near the load center. Factory 
assembled and wired, and equipped with coupling 
devices in the power and control circuits, it can 
be located and installed in a few hours. No ex- 


Proper voltage “‘peps up” 
operations generally and 
keeps the tipple busy 


a-¢, 
portable synchr 
motor-generator 
installed In an Ohio 


pensive foundations are required—the set can be operated 
standing on its wheels. And the installed cost is no more 
than for a conventional-type substation. 


Besides helping to maintain the proper voltage, keeping 
the substation near the load center also results in substantial 
savings in the cost of power which would otherwise be lost 
in heating copper in long feeder lines. Why not get the 
complete story of this pioneering achievement of G-E 
engineers from our nearest representative? He will be glad 
to call, at your convenience. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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See yhe Ge equiemen! at 
out pooth ot the Mining Congress 
wn Gnannat Ovr yhere will 
be glad answet your question® 
gEMENBER: This eavipmen is onl¥ part of Genet’ Electric 
complete \ine of electric eavieme™’ for mining service: To keeP 
operation continvor? and costs \ow, use Gt 
motors cavie 
p-< motors 
Control Lightnin? orrester® 
witch Lighting equiemen! 
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rectinier® capostor® 
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, selected the right bearings for the 


right places on this “ET” Shaking Con- 
veyor Drive when it was only a blueprint. 
They wrote “SRDS” in the margins of 
their specification sheets for bearings on 
crankshaft, connecting rod, countershaft 


and motor shaft. 


In other words, they specified two self- 
contained SALS(P Cylindrical Roller Bear- 
ings with shouldered outer races to take 
one-direction thrust. They specified an 
SHES Spherical Roller Bearing to com- 
pensate for shaft deflections while carry- 
ing extra-heavy loads. They specified four 
SXLSIP Deep Groove Ball Bearings with 


deep, continuous raceways for taking any 


combination of radial and thrust loads in 


either direction. 


They knew that these S)US/P’s would live 
up to their name for plus-performance... 
that the users of this machine would write 


“profits” opposite “bearings” on their 


service records. From every point of view, 


an investment in SA0S is an investment 


in performance. 4049 


Sos INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
MAY, 1938 


| AKEF Ball and Roller Bearings 


ON DRIVES 


keep conveyors on the job 


BUILT BY VULCAN IRON WORKS 


SH0S-EQUIPPED 


BALL AND 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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INSTALLED 


INSTALLED 1927 


INSTALLED 1907 


Reading from left to right are 
a number of venerable, nevertheless still vig- 
orous, O-B products—not the bright, shiny 
O-B materials that will be on exhibit at the 
Mining Congress Exposition—but time-stain- 
ed, performance-proven products whose ser- 


vice ages range from ten to thirty-five years. 


Service records such as these mean a great 
deal to you, the prospective buyer of line 
materials, rail bonds, locomotive equipment 


and control devices. They mean you have 


every reason to believe — every reason to know 


—that similar O-B materials installed in your 
mine will be a powerful factor in insuring 
continuous tonnage flow and low cost opera- 
tion. Make it a point to drop in at the O-B 
exhibit (Spaces 500-504-506) for a chat— 
and a look at some of these O-B products. 
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OHIO BRASS 


MANSFIELD tO... ¥. 
Canadian Ohio Brass Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
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Government Competition 


HERE is no device better calculated to throttle the new enterprises which 

are required to meet the problem of unemployment than the threat of 
government competition. If you were in possession of adequate capital to carry 
on a line of business and anxious to employ your own time, as well as the capital 
which has no earning capacity except it is employed, and you found that the 
type of business which you hoped to enter had been selected by some enormous 
corporation, with which you could not possibly compete, you would naturally 
keep your capital intact until you could find some other enterprise giving 
promise of safety of investment as well as a profit. 

The one great opportunity for capital investment all over the United States 
today is in the building industry. Scarcely a hamlet in the country exists in 
which a modern dwelling cannot be sold at a fair price if the installment pay- 
ments for such purchase are on a basis which will amortize its price in some 
limited period. 

This price must meet reasonable competition and must command a pur- 
chaser because of the newness and modernized construction of the dwelling. 
If builders in each of these towns throughout the nation could be insured against 
unfair competition and unreasonable interference, it is probable that the present 
business depression would melt away. 

But what are the promises? The builder faces two powerful combinations : 

Ist. The government and the social reformers. 
2nd. The government and the labor trust. 

The government is spending billions of dollars in Tugwelltowns and other 
construction designed to meet the demand for new houses. The government 
through its labor board partnership with the labor trust makes building costs 
so high that competition with present housing facilities is impossible. 

To the extent that a daring builder might think of undertaking an enter- 
prise, he must face the possibility of serious government competition in build- 
ings, which can be sold on more favorable terms than any private business can 
possibly provide. 

The one business with nation-wide possibilities, the one business usually 
open to moderate capital, is stagnant and will remain stagnant until promise 
is given that government will not interfere either as a competitive builder or 
as a dominant factor in fixing building costs. This same principle applies equally 
to all business conducted by government. 

President Coolidge once said: 

‘‘When the government once enters a business it must occupy 
the field alone. No one can compete with it. The result is a 
paralyzing monopoly.”’ 

Many such paralyzing monopolies are now ahead of this nation unless there 
is a quick reversal of New Deal Policies. 
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ON TO CINCINNATI 


OW that excitement over suspension of 
Federal prices and marketing regulations 
has subsided somewhat, all eyes in the coal in- 
dustry are turned to Cincinnati, where on May 
2-6 thousands of coal operating men, executives 
and others having a healthy stake in the welfare 
of the industry will gather for the 15th Annual 
Coal Convention and Exposition of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress. 

The interest of this large group of representa- 
tive key men from all parts of the country and 
familiar with all phases of mining and prepara- 
tion operations, will be centered on ways of 
improving operating efficiencies and fostering 
better conditions in the entire industry. 

Means by which the latter is to be effectuated 
are somewhat at variance with methods behind 
governmental assistance. The basic theme of 
the Cincinnati meeting is and has been the low- 
ering of production costs by more efficient op- 
eration and management, to meet the growing 
competition of other fuels; whereas the aims 
of the Coal Commission revolve about the 
desirability of raising-prices of the product se 
that the average company will be able to sell 
at a profit and maintain satisfactory wage levels. 

The methods of bringing about improved 
conditions exemplified by the Mining Congress 
Convention and Exposition are fundamental 
and sound. While oil and gas continue in such 
abundance as to permit their widespread use for 
cheap commercial power and domestic heat, it 
is to the best interests of the coal industry—and 
this term includes coal mining labor—to pro- 
duce a better grade of coal at the lowest pos- 
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sible price, still allowing a reasonable profit to 
the operator and fair wages to labor. 

Committees have been hard at work for 
months insuring a profitable and pleasant time 
for all those who attend—and manufacturers 
have outdone themselves in building up an 
exposition of mine machinery and equipment 
of outstanding educational value. Complete 
plans for the meetings may be found on pages 
59 to 83. 

There is still time to make arrangements to be 
there. “See you in Cincinnati!” 


CONGRATULATIONS 


ITH the defeat of administration forces 

exemplified by the action of the House 
of Representatives in recommitting the Gov- 
ernment Reorganization Bill, a majority of 
legislators, reflecting probably most closely the 
sentiment of our great population, has expressed 
itself as opposed to delegating to the President 
the blanket powers embodied in that act. 

Widespread comments in the press have stated 
that this represented a vote of lack of confidence 
in the President—and to a considerable extent 
this is true, in view of the categorical statements 
by Speaker Bankhead just preceding the vote. 
Representative O’Connor, of New York, how- 
ever, in a speech just preceding Speaker Bank- 
head’s, had stated that the issue was far above 
party or individual, and urged more careful 
study of the complex bill—made much more 
complicated by countless amendments. 

There are doubtless many features of the 
legislation that are highly desirable. It is known 
only too well that duplication and concomitant 
wastage of funds is widespread throughout the 
Government. In the hands of an administra- 
tion which had shown by past records that such 
power conferred would be used strictly in the 
interests of economy and efficiency, legislation 
of this nature would be most commendable; but 
in view of Washington developments since 1933 
it is only too plain that hearty congratulations 
are due the 204 Representatives who banded 
together to defeat the bill. 
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TRIP DISPATCHING 


at HAMILTON MINE 


® Has Provided More Efficient Transportation Communica- 
tion and Control, Necessitated by Increased Production 


ARTHUR WALDMAN 


Superintendent 


WOODS G. TALMAN 


Junior Engineer 


WALTER R. KIRKWOOD 


Junior Engineer 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
Subsidiary United States Steel Corporation 


A TRIP dispatching system was 
placed in operation at the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany’s Hamilton coal mine, near Pratt 
City, Ala., August 15, 1937. At this 
writing, seven months after installa- 
tion of the system, it is functioning 
smoothly, with numerous initial diffi- 
culties conquered. 

Three principal problems presented 
themselves when the new procedure 
was put to use. First, the system rep- 
resented a distinct departure from past 
practices. All transportation men and 
section foremen were entirely un- 
familiar with dispatching, and the co- 
ordination of their efforts was the 
major problem at the beginning. Sec- 
ond, no employes other than super- 
visors had previous dispatching knowl- 
edge. It was necessary to train a dis- 
patcher and an alternate for each 
shift. Third, mine conditions pre- 
vented the desirable standardized haul- 
age practices. Grades and faults were 
frequent and severe, necessitating mod- 
ifications from a standard haulage 
practice. Arrangements of mine bot- 
tom and main line haulages were not 
ideal. Modifications of practices to 
suit the conditions were required. 

We will endeavor in the following 
paragraphs to explain our system by 
describing the stages of transportation 
from the face to the underground 
tipple, bringing out the part played by 
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dispatching in each of the various 
stages. 

A view of an underground dump is 
shown in Fig. 1. 


Gathering Haulage 


Gathering locomotive practice is 
close to standard. Each gathering 
locomotive has a prescribed run, stand- 
ard trip, and each section a definite 
allotment of cars. 


ARTHUR WALDMAN 


The fire boss on each section calls 
the dispatcher before the shift starts, 
reporting total cars in the section. He 
also leaves the section foreman on day 
shift a written report showing loca- 


Fig. 1. Underground rotary dump at the Hamilton mine. 
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tion of all loads and empties in the 
section. From this report, informa- 
tion is obtained to instruct each motor- 
man for his first trip. In addition to 
this information, the report of the fire 
boss also shows places squared up, those 
with ready coal, and the estimated 
number of loads available. From in- 
formation embodied in this report, the 
section foreman telephones the dis- 
patcher his estimate of cars required 
for the shift. At the end of the shift, 
similar information is assembled by the 
section foremen, dispatcher, and loco- 
motive crews, and a written report is 
made and passed on to the incoming 
evening crew. 

Except for controlling car allot- 
ments and providing repair service 
when needed, the dispatcher has little 
to do with gathering haulage, which 
is under direct control of each section 
foreman in his respective section. 


Central Sidetracks and Secondary 
Haulage 


Fig. 2 illustrates the haulage layout 
of this mine. 

In the two largest producing parts 
of the mine, containing five of the 
seven sections, it is more practical to 
use central sidetracks as swapping-out 
points for the main-line locomotives. 
This method is practical because of the 
following conditions: 

Grades in several sections are too 
severe for heavy locomotives pulling 
a full trip; the heavy locomotives on 
hand are limited and must be used to 
maximum advantage. In three of 
these five sections, secondary or swing 
locomotives pull loads to central side- 
tracks, where the trips are made up 
for the main-line locomotives. Two 
of the sections are so convenient to 
the central sidetracks that gathering 
locomotives swap out at this point. 
In these two sections the runs are so 
arranged that one gathering locomo- 
tive sidetracks its own loads and those 
of the others. This keeps the number 
of locomotives using the central side- 
tracks at minimum. 

Block signals are installed at the 
central sidetracks and at all points 
where a main line will be used by more 
than one locomotive. 

Telephoned reports are made to the 
dispatcher from all sidetracks upon 
the arrival and departure of each 
locomotive. 


Main Line Haulage—9th Left Main 


One 15-ton locomotive pulls from 
a central sidetrack serving three sec- 
tions in the ninth left main. As this 
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Fig. 2. 


is the largest producing part of the 
mine, it is necessary to have a car 
distributor on the sidetrack. 

A typical sidetrack is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. 

The distance from the main bottom 
yards to this ninth left sidetrack is 
4,000 ft. of single track. The haul- 
age is graded for a distance of 1,050 
ft. through a fault of some 50 ft. 
displacement on a 5 percent grade 
against the loads. This grade limits 


Haulage layout. 


the trips to 25 cars and also increases 
running time. 

The main-line locomotive averages 
three trips an hour ur.der normal con- 
ditions. In one seven-hour shift it 
can pull 525 loaded cars, assuming 
full trips are pulled. Actually, the 
average is 500 cars per shift. The 
capacity of the ninth left section is 
650 cars under present conditions. 


The additional 150 cars per shift 
requires the assistance of another 15- 


Fig. 3. Typical Hamilton mine sidetrack—the_ ninth left. 
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ton locomotive, normally pulling from 
the seventh and ninth rights and 
averaging 300 cars per shift. To re- 
ceive efficient service from the two 
15-ton locomotives it was necessary 
to install a passing track on the ninth 
left main line midway between the 
main bottom yards and the ninth left 
central sidetrack. 

The dispatcher is able to route his 
seventh right 15-ton locomotive to 
the ninth left sidetrack during peak 
periods without detriment to service 
in the seventh right. 

Block signals located at the ninth 
left sidetrack, passing track, and 
ninth left turnout are thrown by the 
motorman. 


7th Right and 9th Right 


In addition to helping out on the 
ninth left section, the other 15-ton 
locomotive pulls from the seventh and 
ninth right sidetracks, serving two 
sections in the seventh right and a 
pillar entry in the ninth right. Loads 
are picked up off the ninth right side- 
track en route from the seventh right 
to the main bottom, with little de- 
lay. Consequently, the distance to 
the seventh right sidetrack from the 
main bottom yards, 4,500 ft., gov- 
erns the time per trip. Grades are 
in favor of loads, allowing 30 cars to 
be pulled on each trip. 

Two and one-half trips an hour are 
averaged, leaving this locomotive free 
to help in the ninth left three hours, 
or nine trips, if needed. 

As the seventh right section de- 
velops, it is planned to replace track 
from the main bottom yards to the 
seventh right with heavier steel to 
allow increased speed with safety. 


10th Right Main 


13-ton main-line locomotive 
pulls from two gathering locomotives 
in the tenth right section, and also, 
due to temporary lack of gathering 
locomotives, gathers from one room 
entry off the tenth right. Its move- 
ment is controlled by the dispatcher, 
who notifies the motorman when to 
pull the entry. The dispatcher re- 
ceives his information from a mule 
driver in the entry. This locomotive 
gathers 40 cars and slopes 160 in a 
shift. 


lith, 12th, 13th Right and Main Slope 


The smallest producing section of 
the mine has no main-line locomotive 
service at this time. Two gathering 
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locomotives alternate coming through 
to the dump with loads, averaging 50 
cars each per shift. 

The main slope is being graded 
through a series of swags and rolls, 
a distance of 1,200 ft. When the 
grading is completed this section will 
be developed rapidly. 

Future plans are for a 15-ton or 
tandem locomotive to pull from the 
tenth right main, the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth rights, and 
main slope sections. Sidetracks are 
ready and available. The dispatcher 
will control movements of this loco- 
motive, dispatching it to the points 
where loads are available. 


The Dispatcher 


The dispatcher, of course, is an 
important figure in Hamilton’s trans- 
portation system. He controls move- 
ments of all main-line locomotives. 
A complete telephone system keeps 
him posted. There are 19 telephones 
in the mine and § on the surface. 
Three to five more will be added in 
the mine as development requires. 
The dispatcher’s office, showing tele- 


phone switchboard, is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. 

The car distributor at the ninth 
left central sidetrack and motormen 
at all other sidetracks report arrival 
and the number of loads to the dis- 
patcher. In the event of delays, they 
also report departure. 

The dispatcher is able to route his 
main-line locomotives to the side- 
tracks, knowing whether loads are 
ready and which sidetrack to serve 
first. 

At the beginning of the shift, he 
adds to or removes cars from the 
main-line locomotives upon receipt of 
telephoned reports from the fire bosses 
on the total number of cars in each 
section, and his traffic man’s report 
of cars on each sidetrack. 

When a main-line locomotive is 
due, the dispatcher notifies the car 
distributor at the tipple as to how 
many empties to make up for the re- 
turn trip. The main-line locomotive 
then gets away from the main bottom 
yards without delay. 

The dispatcher is the first to be 
notified in emergencies or delays. He 
coordinates all activities. If an acci- 


Fig. 4. Heart of the dispatching system—the Hamilton mine dispatcher's office. 
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dent occurs, he clears the locomotive 
transporting the injured, arranges 
with the surface for medical attention 
and ambulance service, and checks to 
see that equipment is promptly re- 
placed in the first-aid station. 

His dispatcher’s sheet, representa- 
tive sections of which are shown in 
Fig. 5, comes close to being a daily 
newspaper. On it he records move- 
ments of all main-line locomotives, 
and all locomotives coming into or 
leaving sidetracks. Operating or 
emergency delays are posted. Run- 
ning totals of loads and empties 
handled are maintained. In addition, 
all supervisors notify the dispatcher 
where to locate them, and this is 
noted on his sheet. 

The material chainer calls him from 
the yard, reporting the number and 
distribution of all material cars re- 
ceived from the surface yards, located 
at the slope portal. In addition to 
recording this information on_ his 
sheet, the dispatcher calls the car dis- 
tributor at the main bottom yards 
and notifies him as to the number of 
empties to make up on the materials 
and shop car empty line. The ma- 
terial motorman places his loaded cars 
and gets his empty trip and shop cars 
without delay, greatly speeding up the 
material supply. 

At the end of the shift the dis- 
patcher aids the traffic man in making 
up his performance report on all loco- 
motives and sections. These reports 
are reviewed by the mine foreman and 
superintendent, and are used by the 
accounting department in computing 
ton-mile costs for individual locomo- 
tive performance and for sectional 
cost per ton. It is therefore most 
important that these reports be ac- 
curate and complete. 


Results 


No effort is made to attribute in- 
creased production solely to the 
installation of a dispatching system. 
However, supervisors have been 
greatly aided by the system.  In- 
creased production required more effi- 
cient transportation communication 
and control. Without trip dispatch- 
ing, it is doubtful whether these could 
have been obtained. 

Since August 1, 1937, production 
at Hamilton mine has increased 23 
percent. Each month has shown 


steady improvement over the preced- 
ing one. 

The dispatcher’s sheet, which actu- 
ally is a continuous time study, has 
helped point to conditions requiring 
correction, to substandard locomotive 
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Fig. 5. Representative sections of the dispatcher's daily report. In addition to the above 
the full sheet has sections for: 9 left sidetrack; 9, 10, and I! right sidetracks; and sections 
IV, V, Vi, and Vil. 


runs, and has aided in establishing 
standards of performance. 

There is much to be done before the 
management of Hamilton mine will 
be satisfied that its transportation 
system is as efficient as it should be. 
Trip dispatching has earned its right 
to an integral part in the future plans 
and improvements. The dispatcher’s 
office will continue to be the nerve 
center of the underground operations 
during this progress. 


Conclusion 


Little attention has been given in 
this discussion to the working out of 
standards of performance, times, dis- 
tances, speeds, etc. Hamilton mine, 
like many others installing a dispatch- 
ing system, has been in operation for 
years. It is always necessary to adapt 
a modern system to existing condi- 


tions with such improvements as are 
economically justifiable. For this rea- 
son the subject has been approached 
and problems discussed in a manner 
that may be of some worth wherever 
it is planned to install trip dispatch- 
ing. The development of standards, 
time of trips, etc., properly should re- 
main an individual mine problem. 

In conclusion, it may be appropri- 
ate to point out that changing from 
a loose to a controlled system of 
transportation will not produce de- 
sired results instantly. The new sys- 
tem must be carefully followed up 
and improved before its real worth 
develops. After five months, the 
Hamilton management feels that the 
mine is just now at the point where 
each week shows a distinct improve- 
ment over the preceding one in trans- 
portation efficiency. 


New Standards for Mining 
and Industrial Locomotives 


A reference work of practical in- 
formation concerning the manufac- 
ture, test, and performance of mining 
and industry locomotives has been 
published by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, New York. 
The new book supersedes the Mining 


and Industrial Locomotive Standards 
in the Handbook of Apparatus Stand- 
ards released in May, 1928, and repre- 
sents standard practice in the United 
States. Parts I and II deal with min- 
ing locomotives; Parts III and IV with 
industrial locomotives; Part V with 
general commercial standards; and 
Part VI with definition. Single copies 
of Publication No. 38-48 are 60 cents 
each. 
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Fig. |. General view of building and headframe. 


NEW ASKAM SHAFTS 
of Glen Alden 


HE Askam shafts, surface struc- 

tures and equipment of the Glen 
Alden Coal Company, located between 
its Truesdale and Loomis collieries, 
near Nanticoke, Pa., have been com- 
pleted. These shafts tap a moderate 
tonnage, which, because of depth and 
physical difficulties, will require be- 
tween 20 and 25 years to mine. In 
addition to providing coal for mainte- 
nance of the daily production, the 
facilities also assist in ventilating 
large areas already mined until they 
can be safely abandoned. 


Concrete Lined Shafts 


The coal is in a very deep basin 
and the veins on a heavy pitch. The 
circular air shaft, the deepest shaft 
in the anthracite region, has been 
sunk to a depth of 2,118 feet. It is 
20 feet in diameter for a depth of 
1,833 feet, then reduces to 18 feet for 
a distance of 77 feet, from which 
point to the bottom it is 12 feet in 
diameter. The 24 ft. x 12 ft. rectan- 
gular hoisting shaft is 2,053 feet deep, 
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© Hoisting and Ventilating Equipment 
Housed Together; Provision Made 
for Increased Capacities in Future 


By HARRY M. WARREN 
Chief Engineer 


Glen Alden Coal Co. 


or 65 feet less than the air shaft. Both 
shafts are lined throughout with rein- 
forced concrete, varying in thickness 
from 1 to 2 feet, requiring approxi- 
mately 800 railroad cars of material. 
The hoisting shaft is equipped with 
steel buntons and pipe bearers; the 
only wood used is in the shaft guides. 
During the sinking of the shafts it 
was necessary to seal off water-bearing 
strata, which threatened to interfere 
with the progress of the work. This 
was successfully accomplished by 
drilling boreholes to a point below the 


water-bearing strata, and pumping 
cement under the necessary pressure 
into these holes to seal off the crevices. 


Power Supply and Equipment 


The hoisting shaft headframe is 
constructed entirely of steel, as is the 
airway from the top of the air shaft 
to the mine ventilating fans. The 
brick building, shown in Fig. 1, 
houses the shaft hoist, motor, and 
gasoline engine for driving the fans, 
a synchronous motor-driven Ingersoll- 
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Rand 1,870-cu.-ft. air compressor, 
direct-current converting equipment 
and all electrical switching apparatus. 
A brick partition separates the shaft 
hoist from all other apparatus, thus 
assuring a minimum of noise in the 
hoist room (see general plan in Fig. 
2). Foundations have been provided 
for the installation of two 600-kw. 
motor generator sets for providing 
direct current, but a 150-kw. rotary 
converter is installed to take care of 
the immediate requirements of the 
underground haulage system. 

Electric power for this operation is 
supplied normally by means of a 
13.6-ky. transmission line from the 
company’s Nanticoke central power 
station, but in case of transmission- 
line failure, power can be obtained 
over another line from the Truesdale 
colliery. In the event of an entire 
power failure, a gasoline-engine driven 
mine-ventilating fan is provided to 
automatically take over the mine 
ventilation in about 50 seconds. In- 
coming power is controlled by West- 
inghouse outdoor Type FKO-60-C oil 
circuit breakers. The general distri- 
bution load will be handled by three 
333-kva.-13,200/450-volt trans- 
formers, the present hoisting load by 
three 200 - kva. - 13,200/440 - volt 
transformers, and the fan load by 
three 50 - kva. - 13,200/440-volt 
transformers. 


Shaft Hoist 
The shaft hoist is of the bi-cylindro- 


conical double-drum type, and is 
motor driven through single reduc- 
tion herringbone gear and pinion. It 
occupies a floor space 37 ft. 8 in. x 
31 ft., weighs approximately 340,000 
pounds, and is designed for ultimate 
operation with a 1,000-hp. wound 
rotor motor (see Fig. 3). It was built 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. 

The cages operate in balance. When 
hoisting men they run to the surface, 
but when hoisting coal they run to 
a level 317 feet below the surface, 
from which point the coal is trans- 
ported underground. 

Having in mind the present and 
future operating requirements when 
hoisting from four veins and the use 
of a 600-hp. motor, which was avail- 
able, drum designs were investigated 
to obtain the most favorable combi- 
nation which would permit approach- 
ing the ultimate hoisting output as 
closely as possible with this motor, 
and to permit using the same design 
with a minimum motor size to meet 
the ultimate hoisting schedule of 450 
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cars per day. A careful 
analysis indicated that a 
bi-cylindro-conical double- 
drum-hoist would meet the 
requirements, such to be 
equipped with drums 9 to 
15 feet in diameter, with 
rope distribution such that 
acceleration would be com- 
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pleted for all levels before 
the up-going rope left the 
small diameter or the 
down-going rope left the 
large diameter. These pro- 
portions gave a reasonable 
drum face and permitted a 
maximum fleeting angle of 
1.5 degrees for the rope 
between the drums and the 
head sheaves at a distance of 210 feet. 

Each drum is made in halves with 
machined joints bolted together. The 
15-foot diameter cylindrical section 
and the cone section, tapering from 
15 feet diameter to 9 feet diameter, 
are cast together and bolied to the 
9-foot cylindrical section. The spiders 
of one drum are securely keyed to 
the drum shaft, while the other is 


Fig. 


Fig. 3. 
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2. Floor plan showing general arrangement of 
hoisting and ventilating equipment. 


loose on the shaft and driven by a 
cast-steel multiple-tooth type clutch, 
actuated by an oil-operated engine. 
Each drum is served by a 13-foot 
diameter, 16-inch face, parallel 
motion, structural-steel post brake. 
A 7-inch diameter by 24-inch stroke 
oil-actuated brake engine operates each 
brake. A single hand-operated lever 
is provided for controlling the brake 


New Allis-Chalmers shaft hoist is designed to meet ultimate hoisting schedule of 


450 cars per day. 
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and clutch engine on the loose drum. 
It is so arranged that the brake must 
be in set position before the clutch 
can be disengaged, while on the other 
hand the clutch must be engaged be- 
fore the brake can be released. 

In case of electric power or oil 
pressure failure, overspeed, overwind, 
and similar emergencies, a Lilly con- 
troller causes the brakes to be applied 
by gravity. The intensity and rate 
of application depend on the speed 
and position of the cages at the time 
of the emergency application. This 
controller is provided with man- 
safety stops, arranged to set the over- 
travel limits for the ground landing 
and to limit the maximum speed 
when hoisting men. The oil for oper- 
ation of the brake and clutch engines 
is supplied by a separate oil-pressure 
system, which consists of an oil- 
storage tank, a pressure tank, and 
duplicate motor-driven rotary gear 
pumps. 

A 1,000-hp. motor, operating at 
§05 r.p.m., will meet the ultimate 
hoisting schedule without change of 
gear or bedplate by increasing the 
maximum hoisting speed from 1,780 
to 2,280 feet per minute. 

A small motor generator set sup- 
plies the direct-current power for the 
hoist-motor control. Flux decay re- 
lays provide for definite time accelera- 
tion. 


Ventilating Equipment 


The mine ventilating equipment 
consists of two American Blower 
Company’s Type HS fans, which have 
a steeply rising pressure capacity char- 


Fig. 4. Gasoline engine, gear reducer and magnetic clutch for operating emergency fan. 


acteristic. Each is rated at 150,000 
cu. ft. at a 3-inch water gauge when 
operating at 352 r.p.m. If the rising 
pressure characteristic of the fans is 
not sufficient to meet the seasonal hot- 
weather increase in water gauge, due 
to opposing natural draft, the fan 
speed will be increased. 

The fans, located outside the build- 
ing (see Figs. 1 and 2), are equipped 
with 8-ft. 6-in. diameter, overhung, 
single inlet wheels; and the 8-in. 
diameter shaft, extended into the 
building, is carried by two ring oiled 
bearings. One fan is driven by a 
wound rotor, 440-volt induction 
motor through a totally enclosed and 
lubricated Link-Belt chain drive; the 
other, or emergency unit, is a dupli- 
cate but is driven by a Sterling TC-6 
gasoline engine through a Falk gear 
reducer and a magnetic clutch on the 


low-speed shaft of the reducer and the 
fan shaft, as shown in Fig. 4. If the 
motor-operated fan fails, the emer- 
gency unit is automatically started; 
and upon restoration of power the 
emergency unit is automatically 
stopped as soon as the motor-driven 
fan is up to full speed. 


When the present fan equipment 
becomes inadequate, due to mine de- 
velopment, both of these units will 
be motor driven, and when operating 
together will have a capacity of 
300,000 cu. ft. at 3-in. water gauge. 
Satisfactory multiple operation is 
assured by the steeply rising pressure- 
capacity characteristic of the Type HS 
fans. The gasoline engine and _ its 
drive, which is of sufficient size, will 
then be moved and set up to drive 
a new fan, having the same total 
capacity. 


Silicosis Circulars 


Information Circulars Nos. 6989 
and 6994, entitled ‘““‘The Methods for 
Protection Against Silicosis and When 
They Are Justified,” and “Some of the 
Results of Recent Research on the 
Control or Prevention of Silicosis,” re- 
spectively, have recently been released 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Author 
of both of the papers is Dan Harring- 
ton, Chief of the Health and Safety 
Branch of the Bureau of Mines. The 
first circular is a copy of a talk pre- 
sented by him before the Construction 
Section, National Safety Council, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., October 13, 1937; and 
the latter is his address before a joint 
meeting of the American Institute of 
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Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
and the Canadian Mining Institute at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Sep- 
tember 17, 1937. 


Canada to Produce Refined 
Antimony 


The first commercial production of 
refined antimony in Canada will take 
place within the next few months, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. The metal will be produced 
by Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada, in its antimony re- 
finery at Trail, British Columbia, 


erection of which is nearing comple- 
tion. 

The new plant will treat flue dust 
residues from the company’s silver re- 
finery, and is designed to handle 10 
tons of these residues daily. Stocked 
dust will comprise 60 percent of the 
charge until the piles have been de- 
pleted. Expectations are that in ex- 
cess of more than 1,400 tons of re- 
fined antimony a year will be pro- 
duced, which is about double that of 
Canada’s annual imports of the metal. 
The development is timely, since many 
countries are experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining adequate supplies of anti- 
mony from China, which supplied 53 
percent of the total world output of 
the metal in 1936. 
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Segregation of POWER USE 


and COST at Coal Mines 


® Just as Important as Subdividing Labor 
and Supply Costs for Various Activities— 
Marked Economies Possible 


T. J. JACKSON 
By and 


0. G. CROW 


D peers the period of years in 

which the use of electricity in the 
mining and preparation of coal has 
been introduced and advanced to its 
present universal application, the gross 
quantities of power consumed have 
naturally increased very greatly. 
Without this use of electricity the 
present procedure in producing coal 
with the intricate plant layout and the 
ever-increasing mechanization would 
not, within the limits of the imagina- 
tion, have been possible. 

Remarkable ease and flexibility of 
application of electricity in coal min- 
ing, coupled with its progressively de- 
creased cost, undoubtedly explains why 
it has been so universally accepted by 
mining officials. Because the utiliza- 
tion of electricity is highly technical, 
it has been accepted more or less as a 
miraculous aid in transporting coal and 
preparing the product of coal mines, 
and for the same reason slight and 
slow progress in the study of the use 
and cost of electric power has been 
made when compared with that con- 
tinuously made in regard to the other 
items of cost in producing coal. In 
any event, it is a fact that to a large 
extent throughout the industry, the 
only study made of the electrical 
power use and cost for purchased 
power is that made by the auditor at 
the end of the month when he glances 
at the power billing, writes out a check 
for the amount shown, and then 


growls at the nearest bystander be- 
cause the cost of power was so great. 
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In the face of this situation, the 
ever-increasing use of electricity is 
gradually bringing the item of power 
cost in a coal mining cost statement 
to an amount that prohibits indiffer- 
ence on the part of those responsible 
for maintaining low total production 
costs. When such a condition has 
arisen spasmodically in the past, it may 
have brought a powerhouse labor rate 
reduction; and very often it has 
brought, in the case of mines using 
central station power, vigorous protest 
against the power companies and the 
various utility commissions. 


+ + + 


Nore: The authors are Registered Profes- 
sional Engineers in the State of West Virginia, 
and are employed in the Blucheld Division of 
the West Virginia Engineering Company, Con- 
sulting Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 
Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Jackson is a grad- 
uate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Mr. 
Crow is a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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In some cases, however, it has 
brought investigations to determine 
the efficiency in the use of electricity. 
Such investigations should be pri- 
marily the very first move made by 
any intelligent mine management. The 
results may possibly yield much greater 
saving than any protest to the power- 
selling organization. Furthermore, the 
data collected in such an investigation 
will furnish the management with 
vital information both to set his own 
house in order and to present with 
force any case in regard to excessive 
power costs. 

The purposes of this article are to 
point out (1) the many advantages of 
a continuous, intelligent study of the 
efficiency in the use of electric power 
at coal mines by breaking down the 
monthly power cost into its various 
components, and (2) to show how it 
is being done in specific instances at 
plants of the more progressive coal 
mines. 


Subdivide Power as Well as Labor 
and Supply Costs 


All mine managers are aware of the 
fact that labor and supply costs must 
be studied and analyzed very closely in 
order that the cost per ton for these 
items may be kept at the minimum 
value. In order that an intelligent 
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analysis may be made of these costs, 
they are subdivided into charges for 
various activities, such as haulage, cut- 
ting, loading, drainage, ventilation, 
maintenance, track, etc. Then the 
study of these costs is simplified to 
such an extent that any abnormal 
trends are immediately detected, the 
cause ascertained, and the adverse con- 
ditions remedied. The cost of gen- 
erating power with a private power 
plant or purchasing it from a central 
station utility can be broken down or 
segregated correspondingly into use 
and charges for various activities; and 
it is certain that if such procedure in 
regard to labor and supply cost is ad- 
vantageous, then it is also advanta- 
geous in regard to the cost of power. 


There is really no mystery to the 
measurement of power in the simplest 
form, even though some of the tariffs 
of public utility companies may be 
rather hard for the average layman to 
comprehend. The unit of electric 
power is the watthour or kilowatt 
hour, the latter being equal to 1,000 
watthours. One company may use 
500,000 kilowatt hours per month to 
mine 100,000 tons of coal, while 
another may use 1,000,000 kilowatt 
hours to mine the same tonnage. The 
power cost at the former may be nearly 
double that of the latter, yet no one 
can intelligently tell why this is so, 
unless an analysis is made of the kilo- 
watt hours used and the manner in 
which loads are applied. 


The segregated man-hours and labor 
costs are determined from reports 
made by the foreman, compiling the 
data in the office. Likewise, by hav- 
ing a simple arrangement of meters 
on the various power-using apparatus, 
the segregated kilowatt hours and 
power cost may be obtained. A report 
of the meter readings, daily, weekly, 
or monthly, will permit the kilowatt 
hours and power cost to be properly 
allocated to the various activities. An 
analysis can then be made of each item 
to ascertain whether the power charged 
to it is abnormal. Also, by keeping a 
monthly record of these items the 
trend in the use may be observed, and 
many irregularities corrected. Some 
cases of these irregularities will be dis- 
cussed in a succeeding paragraph. 


Small Mine Needs Only 9 Meters 


For the average mine the layout of 
sub-metering of power is very simple 
and inexpensive. A small mine will 
require a maximum of about 9 watt- 
hour meters installed as follows: 


1. A.C. watthour demand meter for 
measuring total power used. This 


meter may be used as a check 
meter, if power is purchased, and 
may be further utilized for con- 
trol of peak loads if power is pur- 
chased on a tariff having a de- 
mand charge based on measured 
demand. 

2. Watthour meter for town light- 
ing system. 

3. A.C. watthour meter for meas- 
uring power input to substation 
or converting unit. 

4. Watthour meter for fan. 

§. Watthour meter for town water 
plant. 

6. Watthour meter for tipple. 

7. Watthour meter for main pump- 
ing station in mine. 

8. Watthour meter for shop. 

9. D.C. watthour meter for meas- 
uring output of converting unit. 


Larger mines having duplicate units 
of those mentioned above will, neces- 
sarily, require a greater number of 
meters. 

In isolated cases it may be desirable 
to have demand meters installed in 
connection with the watthour meters 
so that the individual demands may 
be measured. 


The possible arrangement of the 
above meters at a small mine is shown 
in Fig. 1. Some of these meters would 
be installed on the high tension lines, 
using current and potential transform- 
ers, while others would probably be 
installed on the secondary side of the 
transformers serving the apparatus. 
These details would have to be worked 
out for each individual case. 


Other Valuable Data Disclosed 


In addition to ascertaining the power 
used, observing the trend, and allocat- 
ing the cost to the various activities, 
there is much other valuable informa- 
tion to be learned from an analysis of 


S/IMPLE METERING LAYOUT 
FOR 
A SMALL MINE 


4 TOTALIZING METEA 

2 TOWN LIGHT) METER 

3 SUBSTATION A.C. METER 

4. FAN METER 

5 TOWN PUMPING PLANT METER 
6. TIPPLE METER 


7 MINE PUMPING STATION METER 
8. SHOP METER 

9 CONVERTING UNIT 

10. SUBSTATION OG METER 


Fig. |. Submetering of power for average 
mine is simple and i i 
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the segregated data. For instance the 
totalizing meter on the town lighting 
system may register a certain number 
of kilowatt hours per month. The 
sum of the kilowatt hours sold to ten- 
ants may be only one-half the amount 
registered by the totalizing meter. 
This would certainly indicate that line 
losses were excessive, or power was 
being used in houses that were not 
metered. The sum of the registration 
of all the sub-meters deducted from 
the registration of the totalizing meter 
would leave a residue chargeable to 
line losses and unaccounted-for power. 
An excessive portion of the total in 
this column would warrant investiga- 
tion for overloaded lines, inefficient 
transformers, diversions, and leaks of 
all kinds. 

The monthly d.c. power output of 
the substation divided by the monthly 
a.c. power input determines the all- 
month efficiency of the station. In 
many cases this efficiency is surpris- 
ingly low. Numerous converting 
units are in use at the present time 
that do not exceed 65 percent all- 
month efficiency. Many other anal- 
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Fig. 2. Simple monthly report sheet of power use and cost at small mine. 
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yses too numerous to mention can be 
made after the segregation is com- 
pleted. 

Fig. 2 shows a simple sheet that 
would be suitable for the monthly re- 
port of power use and cost at the 
above-mentioned mine. The principle 
in keeping a sheet for a larger mine 
would be the same. Additional items 
would be added in the left column. 
This sheet shows at a glance any radi- 
cal changes in distribution from the 
preceding month, and also shows in 
the columns at the right the compara- 
tive performance of the ensuing year 
and preceding year to date. 


Typical Meter Installations 


The photographs shown in Figs. 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are typical meter 
installations for a coal mine. Fig. 3 
shows a totalizing watthour and 
graphic demand meter on the left 
panel. The center and right panels 
have oil circuit breakers, feeding two 
separate mines with indicating watt- 
hour demand meters for the measure- 
ment of power. 

Fig. 4 shows a totalizing watthour 
meter and a graphic demand meter on 
the left panel, and to the right are five 
feeder panels for five circuits. Four 
of the circuits have watthour meters 
and the fifth has a watthour meter and 
an indicating demand meter. 

Fig. 5 shows a typical outdoor, 
2,300-volt meter installation on a bank 
of transformers. The equipment 
shown in this picture consists of a 
graphic demand meter, a watthour 
meter, a reactive kilovolt ampere hour 
meter, test switches, and accessories. 
An installation similar to this one 
would be used for measuring the total 
power use at a mine. The meter read- 
ings would supply data from which 
the kilowatt hours, integrated kilowatt 
demand and average power factor for 
a given period could be ascertained. 

Fig. 6 shows the outdoor box in 
which is housed the instrument trans- 
formers for operating the metering 
equipment mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. This box is mounted on 
the structure and immediately above 
the one in which the meters are in- 
stalled. 

Some outdoor installations are made 
on low-voltage lines. In such cases it 
is usually more convenient and less 
expensive to use one box for housing 
the metering transformers and meter. 
The arrangement shown in Fig. 7 could 
be used for this purpose. 

The a.¢. and d.c. watthour meters 
for a two-unit substation serving two 
mines are shown in Fig. 8. The two 
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a.c. meters on the panels at the right 
measure the input to the two motor- 
generator sets. The two d.c. meters 
on the center panels measure the d.c. 
output of the motor-generator sets, 
and the two d.c. meters on the panels 
at the left measure the kilowatt hours 
used by the two mines. 


Typical Examples of Power 
Segregation 


In order that the reader may grasp 
some idea of the percentage of the 
power use chargeable to various activi- 
ties at a mine, some typical tabulations 
are given from actual monthly records 
of three different mines. 


Mine No. | 


This mine is a small producer, hav- 
ing two drifts, and the coal from both 
drifts is dumped over one tipple. The 
grades on the haulage are uniform. 
The ventilation is normal, with pump- 
ing somewhat excessive in one of the 
mines. 


Monthly Percent 
Apparatus (.W.H. of Total 
Upper end town lights. 1,404 1.6 
No. 5 shaft fan and 
pumps 25.700 29.3 
Shop 450 5 
Supply lot 10 
Coke yard pump 980 1.1 
Tipple 6,300 7.2 
No. 3 mine pump 3.100 3.5 
No. 3 mine fan.. 2,520 2.9 
No. 1 unit—substation. 12,520 14.3 
No. 2 unit—substation. 23,700 27.1 
Residue, 2,200-volt line 
and transformer 
losses, and lower end 
camp lights 10,916 12.5 
Total power com- 
pany meter 87,600 100.0 
Total coal com- 
pany check meter 89,300 101.9 
Difference in two 
totalizing meters 1,700 1.93 
D.C. output No. 1 sub- 
station unit 9,600 
D.C. output No. 2 sub- 
station unit 16.100 
Total 25,700 
D.C. power to No. 8 
mine 14,400 
D.C. power to No. 5 
mine 8,900 
D.C. power to slate 
Total ‘ 25,700 
Monthly efficiency of No. 1 


substation unit (200- 
k.w. motor-generator set) 
Monthly efficiency of No. 2 
substation unit (200- 
k.w. motor-generator set) 68.0 percent 
Average monthly tonnage..13,751 tons 


76.8 percent 


A typical partial analysis of the 

above record is as follows: 
(1) The power used for pumping 
at No. § drift is comparatively 


Fig. 3. Typical meter installation. 


Fig. 4. Watthour meters and demand meters 
in typical layout. 


Fig. 5. Common type of outdoor meter 
installed on bank of transformers. 


high. This record dictates a 
careful check of the efficiency 
of all pumps and of the possi- 
bility of eliminating some of 
them. 

(2) The power use for the No. 3 
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Fig. 6. Outdoor box housing instrument 
transformers for operating metering equip- 
ment, 


mine a.c. pump was 3,100 kilo- 
watt hours. During the pre- 
ceding month the record 
showed that this pump used 
5,710 kilowatt hours. Due to 
this abnormally large power 
consumption, a check of the 
performance of the pump 
showed that the excessive 
power requirement was due to 
a serious grounded circuit on 
the cable leading to the pump. 
This was remedied immediately 


Fig. 7. Outdoor installation on low-voltage 
line housing metering transformers and 
meter. 
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and the kilowatt-hour use be- 

came normal for the month 

shown. 
(3) The kilowatt-hour use for 
2,200-volt line and transformer 
losses and lower end camp 
lights is high. This dictates the 
installation of an additional 
meter on the lower end camp 
light line to permit further 
segregation of power use. 
The overall monthly efficiency 
of the No. 1 and No. 2 sub- 
station units was 76.8 percent 
and 68.0 percent, respectively. 
Careful tests have shown that 
the No. 2 unit is the more ef- 
ficient of the two. This indi- 
cates the advantage of operat- 
ing No. 2 unit exclusively ex- 
cept when the load is heavy, 
and results in a higher monthly 
efficiency for the less efficient 
unit and minimum kilowatt- 
hour use in the substation. 
There is also demonstrated the 
generally overlooked fact that 
the all-month efficiency of con- 
verting motor-generator sets is 
low at best. In the case of this 
mine for this month, the losses 
in the substation units amount- 
ed to 10,520 kilowatt hours, 
or 12 percent of the total 
power use at the plant. The 
all-month efficiency of many 
mining substations is still 
lower, some being below 50 
percent, and the losses in them 
often amount to a large per- 
centage of the total amount of 
power required for operating 
the mine. 


(4 


(5 


Mine No. 2 


This is a medium producer from two 
drifts, with the coal dumped over one 
tipple. The main haulage is 3 to 4 
miles long, with excessive grades on 
some sections. The ventilation and 
pumping loads are normal. 


Monthly Percent 


Apparatus K.W.H. of Total 
No. 1 substation...... 35,360 23.7 
No. 2 substation...... 15,400 10.4 
No. 3 substation...... 33,900 22.8 
No. 1 town lights..... 1,640 5 
No. 2 town lights..... 9,230 6.2 
No. 3 town lights... 8,470 5.7 
9.140 6.1 
Tipple . Tver. 9.7 
Shop . 1,870 1.3 
Losses and unmetered. 16,730 pL 4 


Total for month. .148,700 100.0 
Average monthly tonnage... 33,268 tons 


Due to the long outside tram haul- 
age at this mine it is necessary to main- 


tain three separate substations. Also, 
all of the mine pumps are driven by 
d.c. motors. For these reasons the 
substations require more than 50 per- 
cent of the total power used. The 
power used for town lighting is rather 
large, since this company has a greater 
number of houses for employes than 
other mines with equivalent outputs. 

The power use for ventilation is 
small. The seam is large, providing 
airways of ample area, and there is no 
gas encountered. 


Mine No. 3 


This is a comparatively large mine, 
coal being produced from a drift and 
shaft. Two tipples are used, one of 
them being elaborate and having much 
power-using equipment. Large fans 
are used for ventilation and water is 
removed from the shaft mine in very 
large quantities. 


Monthly Percent 


Apparatus K.W.H. of Total 
No. 1 substation...... 166,690 16.63 
No. 2 substation...... 116,720 11.64 
No. 3 substation...... 6,370 .64 
No. 4 substation...... 18670 1.85 
157,510 15.71 
No. 2 fan 173,410 17.29 
No. 1 tipple.......... 7.22 
No. 3 tipple.......... 2,768 
Mine pumps 112,500 11.23 
Town water .. 12,000 1.20 
No. 1 town lights..... 32,750 3.26 
No. 2 town lights..... 13,960 1.39 
No. 1 tipple lights.... 7,310 yf 
Coal hoist Se. ti 4.39 
Supply hoist ........ 14,710 1.47 
Losses and unmetered. 50.512 5.07 


Average monthly tonnage... 98,067 tons 


This mine represents an excellent 
example of a plant having an excessive 
overhead power use or power used for 
non-mining purposes. Two of the ven- 
tilating fans account for 33 percent of 
the total power purchased. Mine 
pumps, those raising the water to the 
surface, use 11.23 percent of the total. 
Other items, including lighting, town 
water supply, etc., raise the percentage 
of power for non-mining uses to 
nearly one-half of the total. Thus, if 
production in this mine were stopped 
and one or two of the converting units 
were operated for supplying d.c. power 
to the gathering pumps, the ventila- 
tion were maintained, etc., it would 
still require about two-thirds the power 
that would normally be required to 
mine 100,000 tons of coal per month. 

The large percentage of the total 
power used for non-mining purposes 
at many mines explains why power use 
and costs per ton are abnormally high 
at these mines when production is 
curtailed. 
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The tabulation below gives a sum- 
mary of the segregation of the monthly 
kilowatt-hour use at the three mines 
that have been selected as samples and 
for which a detailed segregation has 
been given. As noted, these mines 
were selected on the basis of size and 
variation in natural conditions. The 
summary shows the irregularity in the 
kilowatt-hour use and in the percent- 
age of total kilowatt-hour use for the 
various activities at the mines, and 
points to the advisability or even ne- 
cessity of a continuous check on the 
power consumption for each activity 
at all mines. Mining is a growing, 
ever-changing activity; hence, good 
performances of power use established 
for one month may give a false feeling 
of confidence to the management, 
whereas certainty of minimum power 
costs throughout the year can be as- 
sured only by constant vigilance. 

In the suggested form for the segre- 
gation of power use and cost, columns 
have been left for the recording of 
the prorated cost of the power used 
for each activity after the kilowatt- 
hour consumption has been obtained. 
In order to determine the actual cost 
of the power used by each activity at 
the coal mine, using either a private 
plant or purchased power, extreme 
accuracy would dictate the measure- 


Fig. 8. 


ment of the demand in kilowatts for 
each activity, and for the use of this 
and the kilowatt-hour record in de- 
termining the demand and energy por- 
tions of the power cost, which consti- 
tutes the whole. However, in the 
practical application of this method, 
even after all measurements have been 
made and recorded, an indeterminate 
number of calculations are necessary 
in order to assign to each activity its 
portion of the total cost of the power 
used. A method that is simple of 


“Summary of 


Sample Mines 


No. 1 Mine No. 2 Mine No. 3 Mine 

Equipment K.W.H. Percent K.W.H. Percent K.W.H. Percent 
Substations 36,220 41.5 84,660 57.0 308,450 30.9 
Ventilation ....... 4,520 5.2 11,760 7.9 330,920 33.0 
7,28 8.4 14,340 9.6 75,058 75 
Mine pumps ......... 26,800 30.2 D.C. pumps 112,500 11.2 

460 5 1,870 : (Included in tipple) 
‘Town lights .. 6,404 7.4 19,340 13.0 66,020 6.6 
Coal hoist ....... None None 43,910 4.4 
Supply hoist .... None None 14,710 1.4 
Losses and unmetered. 5,916 6.8 16,730 11.2 50,512 5.0 
87,600 100.0 148.700 100.0 1,002,080 100.0 


Monthly tonnage 13.751 tons 


33,268 tons 98,067 tons 


Watthour meters for two-unit substation serving two mines. 


application and sufficiently accurate 
for all general purposes is that of ascer- 
taining the total cost per kilowatt 
hour for all power generated or pur- 
chased, and making the charge for each 
activity on this basis of total cost per 
kilowatt hour. 

The foregoing description is typical 
of what takes place and will take place 
at coal mines where the management 
develops a curiosity complex with in- 
telligent determination to take the 
electrical power use and cost situation 
apart to find out what makes it cost 
so much. The results will prove 
highly illuminating in some, if not all, 
respects, in all cases. Of course, the 
phrase “intelligent determination” is 
chosen advisedly. If this is not pres- 
ent and if this work is not made the 
responsibility of one who is fully quali- 
fied to do the work, and who has a 
permanently inquiring mind, the in- 
vestment in meters and the time re- 
quired for collecting records will sim- 
ply become more overhead and the 
records will get musty and the power 
cost continue to rise. 


Phosphate Rock In 1937 


Twice since the close of the World 
War, in 1920 and again in 1930, up- 
ward trends in shipments of phosphate 
rock from American mines have been 
turned back by adverse economic con- 
ditions from around the 4,000,000- 
ton level. 

In 1937, after rapidly rising from 
their post-war low point of 1932, ship- 
ments from American mines once more 
came close to this level before another 
economic downswing tended to reverse 
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the trend. Shipments of phosphate 
rock from American mines in 1937, 
as reported by producers to the Bureau 
of Mines, amounted to 3,954,239 long 
tons, valued at $12,964,193 (prelim- 
inary figures). Exports amounted 
last year to 1,052,802 long tons, 
valued at $5,818,231, and imports 
were 13,400 long tons, valued at 
$115,926. The apparent quantity 
available for domestic consumption, 
accordingly, was 2,914,837 long tons, 
almost equalling the high record of 
3,034,333 tons in 1920, and topping 
all other years. 


Although the consumption figure 
for 1937 represents marked recovery 
from the low point in 1932, it is about 
what would have been expected from 
the diminishing rate of increased 
growth indicated by the annual record 
just prior to the slump after 1930, 
thus failing to confirm, as yet, any 
acceleration in the rate of increase in 
domestic consumption. Moreover, 
some portion of the increased con- 
sumption in 1937 undoubtedly reflects 
the free distribution of phosphate fer- 
tilizers to farmers by Government 
agencies. 
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Rescue equipment is now housed in this modern central station. 


MINE 
RESCUE 
STATION 


ot The New River Company 


FOR the past 20 years the New 
River Company has been very much 
interested in mine-rescue training and 
in having a sufficient number of key 
men trained at all times in order to 
proceed intelligently in recovery work 
in the event of a mine fire or disaster. 

In the year 1919 the company 
purchased its first mine-rescue equip- 
ment, which consisted of five Gibbs 
self-contained oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus, five all-service gas masks, 
also the necessary equipment to charge 
the breathing apparatus and to keep 
this equipment in condition. 

At that time it was decided to have 
the central mine-rescue station at 
Scarbro, W. Va., this station to serve 
the 12 mines of the company. After 
two years of training it was decided 
to send a mine-rescue team to the 
International First Aid and Mine Res- 
cue Contest at St. Louis, Mo. This 
team won first place at this contest. 
This honor, of course, was encourag- 
ing and training went forward from 
that time on. 

In the year 1934 the central mine- 
rescue station was moved to Mount 
Hope, W. Va., the center of the com- 
pany’s properties. The general office, 
central machine shop, and warehouses 
are located here, it being 10 miles in 
each direction to the farthest mine. 
Delivery trucks are available at all 
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® Established Training Program Augmented 
by Modern Central Station 


By EDGAR H. GRAFF 
Safety Director 
The New River Company 


hours of the day or night, making it 
a very desirable location for the mine- 
rescue station. Upon first moving to 
Mount Hope, the station was located 
in a part of the warehouse building. 

During the years 1918 to 1934, the 
number of mines operating was re- 
duced from 12 to 10. Four of these 
mines are located in Raleigh County, 
and the other six are in Fayette 
County. 


In the latter part of 1937 it was 
decided to erect a separate building 
in order that all mine-rescue equip- 
ment could be in a building by itself. 
This new building was completed in 
February, 1938. The building, 25 
ft. wide and 40 ft. long, is con- 
structed of brick and covered with 
a composition roof. The inside walls 
are finished with tile, the ceiling is 


EDGAR H. GRAFF 
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Ample facilities for efficient rescue work are provided in this compact building. 


plaster, and the floor is concrete. On 
entering the front of the building 
there is a laboratory on the left of 
the hallway, and on the right there 
is an office with storage space (Fig. 
2). At the end of the hall there is 
an apparatus and lecture room. The 
gas chamber is to the back left of the 
lecture room. To the right of the 
gas chamber is a lavatory, with 
showers. 

The laboratory is equipped with an 
acid-proof sink, hot and cold water, 
gas, 220 and 110 volt outlets, and 


One section of breathing apparatus racks in lecture room—gas 
chamber in back, with shower and lavatory at right. 
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built-in work tables; one table is low 
enough to sit at, and the other high 
enough to stand at, with cupboard 
space below. Here mine air and rock- 
dust samples are analyzed. This work 
is being done at all times as a means 
of preventing a mine fire or disaster, 
and the equipment used for it can 
also be used in case of mine fire or 
disaster. Here CH, detectors, CO 
detectors, and the other necessary 
equipment for use before as well as 
after a mine disaster or fire are kept 
when not in use. Dust study equip- 


ment is also available for dust control. 

The office and storage room is used 
for filing the many records kept on 
hand, such as complete data on men 
trained, etc., and for maintaining 
adequate supplies for the various 
equipment in the building. 

In the apparatus and lecture room 
are stored the six McCaa-type self- 
contained oxygen breathing appara- 
tus which recently replaced the five 
Gibbs apparatus purchased in 1919, 
15 all-service gas masks, one H & H 
type inhalator, three 125-cu.-ft. cyl- 


Another view of part of apparatus and lecture room—termed 
work room in above plan. 
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convenient reach. 


inders of oxygen, three 200-cu.-ft. 
cylinders of oxygen, and one 125- 
cu.-ft. cylinder of carbogen (this 
oxygen is for the charging of the 
self-contained breathing apparatus 
and the carbogen is for the inhalator), 
200 Ib. of cardoxide for the breath- 
ing apparatus, a high-pressure electric- 
driven oxygen pump for the charging 
of the breathing apparatus, and 10 
self-rescuers. A workbench is pro- 
vided for working on the apparatus, 
and racks for storing them when not 
in use. A large loading door is pro- 
vided in this room for truck loading. 
There are folding chairs to be used 
when a class receiving training is in 
session. 

The gas chamber is large enough 
for two rescue teams to take their 


Adequate supplies of essential materials are kept within 


gas training at one time. This room 
is separated from the main lecture 
room by a glass partition in order 
that teams can be kept under obser- 
vation at all times when training. 

Water for the building is heated 
by an automatic gas heater. The 
building is heated from the main 
machine shop and warehouse heating 
plant, and heat is maintained at all 
times when needed. 

In the selection of employes for 
training, care is used to select key 
men at all times. These men are of 
the desired age, are required to under- 
go a physical examination before 
training, and then are observed closely 
while being trained in order to de- 
termine if they will make desirable 


Modern scientific equipment to answer necessary needs is 
provided in the laboratory. 


men for this type of work. Some 
employes adapt themselves to this 
training better than others, and this 
is taken into consideration. These 
men are retrained from time to time 
along with new men starting the 
work. All training is done in co- 
operation with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and the State Department of 
Mines. 

The New River Company issues its 
own certificates to employes complet- 
ing the prescribed training. To date 
580 such certificates have been pre- 
sented to employes completing this 
work; of that number there are at 
present 200 active mine-rescue mem- 
bers located at the various mines of 
the company. 


Holmes Safety Awards 


Outstanding records in safety 
achievements made by 65 mining com- 
panies or other organizations of the 
mineral industries, and 45 certificates 
of honor to individuals for notable 
safety records were recognized at the 
annual meeting of the Jos. A. Holmes 
Safety Association, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March §. Named in honor 
of the first director of the Bureau of 
Mines, the Association is closely af- 
filiated with that Government agency. 
The meeting was held in the Confer- 
ence Room of the Bureau of Mines, 
and was presided over by Dr. John W. 
Finch, Director of the Bureau. 

Gold medals were awarded to the 
following individuals for bravery in 
rescue work: Joseph B. Fisher, an em- 
ploye of the Texas Company, who lost 
his life in an unsuccessful attempt to 
rescue a fellow worker; George Mal- 
lory, Shell Oil Company; and Albert 
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Daniels, Carl Marino, and Verdon 
Graham, of the Hayden Coal Com- 
pany, Haybro, Colo. 

Silver medals were awarded to eight 
individuals for acts of bravery, and 
seven certificates were given to indi- 
viduals for their quick thinking and 
skill in saving lives. 

Certificates of honor were also 
awarded to persons for skill in apply- 
ing splints or bandages or performing 
artificial respiration or other first aid 
work, with saving of life in each case; 
and a long list of individuals were 
also honored with certificates for their 
long-time service in promoting health 
and safety in mining and mineral in- 
dustries, for long-time employment in 
mining without an accident to them- 
selves, or for skill in supervising the 
work of others in mining operations. 

A noteworthy feature of these 
awards to individuals is that 43 of the 
men have achieved the record of 50 
or more years of service in and around 


the coal mines without sustaining a 
lost-time accident. 

The Association awarded certificates 
of honor for extraordinary safety 
achievement to 28 coal mines or min- 
ing companies, to 20 metal or non- 
metallic mineral mines or mining com- 
panies, to nine petroleum organiza- 
tions, and to eight miscellaneous or- 
ganizations as follows: 

Bradford Mine, Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Dixiana, Ala.; Mona 
Mine, Arkwright Coal Company, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Somerset Mine, 
Calumet Fuel Company, Somerset, 
Colo.; Mine No. 3, Clinchfield Coal 
Cor poration, Dante, Va.; Morley Mine, 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation, 
Morley, Colo.; Diamond Coal Com- 
pany, Providence, Ky.; Mobley Mine, 
Elm Grove Mining Company, Elm 
Grove, W. Va.; No. 42 Mine, Indus- 
trial Collieries Corporation, Dakota, 
W. Va.; No. 1 Mine, Island Creek Coal 

(Continued on page 98) 
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© A Review of Modernization Trends 
in a Field That Has Been a Leader in 


This Development 


By LEE HASKINS 


Superintendent, No. | Mine 
Bell and Zoller Coal & Mining Co. 


EAVING out the data from 

Illinois coal reports, which has 
been reprinted and reread until it is 
only water over the dam to most 
mining men, the writer will touch on 
the things just as he has seen them 
develop from the pick-and-shovel days 
to modernized mechanical mining. 


Early Days 


Some time before and during the 
Civil War, the Elsworth Coal Com- 
pany operated a mine near Danville, 
in Vermillion County. This was in 
the No. 7 seam. After several years 
this mine was taken over by the Con- 
solidated Coal Company, who subse- 
quently opened up Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
mines, all in the No. 7 seam. I have 
been told that the No. 4 mine was 
the first mine in the State that hoisted 
1,000 tons in 10 hours. 


Some years later, Mr. Mike Kelley 
opened up Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 mines 
near Kelleyville and Westville, about 
6 miles south of Danville, in the 
No. 6 seam; the No. 2 mine was the 
first to hoist 2,000 tons in eight hours, 
which was accomplished with all-mule 
haulage. During these early years 
several other mines were sunk in this 
district, including the Pawnee mine, 
Himrod mine, and Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
4 by the J. K. Dering Coal Company; 
and with several other coal companies 
opening mines in and west of Dan- 
ville, Vermillion County became the 
largest coal-producing county in the 
State at that time. 
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COAL MINING 
ILLINOIS 


and concurrent with 
this development, there was a large 
amount of coal being mined in the 
northern field, termed the long-wall 
field, around Streator, Spring Valley, 
and LaSalle. Near Peoria, Pekin, and 
Springfield, what is known as the 
No. 5 seam is being mined. Farther 
to the south, at Virden, Taylorville, 
Gillespie, Belleville, Centralia, Du 
Quoin, Zeigler, West Frankfort, 
Marion, and into the far southern part 
of Williamson County, production is 
from the No. 6 seam, and over on 
the southeast border of the State in 
Saline County, near Harrisburg and 
Eldorado, the No. 5 seam is being 
mined. 


Previous to 
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Coal districts in Illinois 


The No. 7 seam in the Danville dis- 
trist is from 5 to 6 ft. in height, 
and has a very poor roof of bad shale. 
In mining this area the entries were 
driven 6 to 7 ft. wide, and were 
arched with the pick; some coal was 
left to support the roof, and the rooms 
had to be cross-barred all the way to 
hold the roof. The No. 6 seam in the 
central districts is from 7 to 8 ft. 
in height, and in some places has a 
limestone roof next to the coal which 
does not require many timbers. In 
some places there is a black or gray 
slate between the coal and limestone, 
and in such places it requires consid- 
erable timbering. 


Franklin County Developments 


In the Franklin County field the 
coal runs from 8 to 10 ft. in height, 
and from 10 to 12 in. of top coal 
is left to support the roof, since the 
slate or shale above the coal in some 
places is very brittle and will not 
stand up without some top coal 
support. 
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In 1904 Mr. Joe Leiter, head of 
the Zeigler Coal and Coke Company, 
started and sank the No. 1 mine at 
Zeigler, Franklin County. This mine 
is still in operation, and is hoisting 
around 8,000 tons per day. In 1911 
this mine was taken over by the Bell 
and Zoller Coal and Mining Company. 
Also, during the years 1917 and 1918 
this company sank the No. 2 mine. 
Both of these mines are now mechani- 
cal loading 100 percent. 

After Mr. Leiter started to operate 
the No. 1 mine, new mines were sunk 
all over the field. In a few years 
there were 27 large mines in operation, 
and production from this county be- 
came the largest in the State; today 
it is producing more than twice as 
much coal as any other county in 
Illinois. In 1937 its output was 
10,109,923 tons, and the total State 
production was 48,502,470 tons. 
This area includes the largest mine in 
the world, operated by the Chicago, 
Wilmington and Franklin Coal Com- 
pany, located at West Frankfort. 
This mine at one time hoisted 15,174 
tons in eight hours. 

Those of us who can look back in 
the coal-mining industry have seen 
not only great changes in methods and 
ways of mining, such as replacement 
of the mule by the electric motor, 
but also what is perhaps the most 
fundamental change of all. I have 
in mind the difference now and then 
in the way coal is mined and brought 
to the surface. The breast machine 
replaced the hand pick, and the short- 
wall replaced the breast machine. 
While there is still good work being 
done by the short-wall, the track- 
cutter and shearing machine offer 
another improvement under certain 
conditions. Then came the loading 
machine, of which there are several 
different makes—each with its par- 
ticular advantages for varying con- 
ditions in different coal seams. The 
first loading machines that were put 
in the mines in Illinois some 20 years 
ago did not prove a success, and were 
soon discarded. 


Principal Mechanization Since 1924 


In about 1924, however, there was 
a different picture in the Illinois coal 
game. The whole State had to combat 
oil and gas, increased freight rates, 
and low non-union wage scales in 
competing fields. The battle con- 
sisted in reducing costs of production 
by means of mechanization, while still 
paying the prevailing union wage 
scale. Since 1924 the percentage of 
hand loading has declined to about 
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25 percent, mechanical loading has 
increased to 56 percent, and strip 
mining to 19 percent. By means of 
intensive mechanization, Illinois has 
endeavored to maintain its competi- 
tive position. What has happened in 
Illinois has also taken place in Indiana 
and other States, and to a lesser extent 
throughout the coal-producing dis- 
tricts of the United States. 

Until recently mechanization was 
confined to a large extent to those 
mines having relatively advantageous 
natural conditions. This is no longer 
the situation. With improved equip- 
ment now available, substantial sav- 


above machine. 


ings can likewise be made in mines 
operating under difficult natural 
conditions. 


Haulage Improvements 


Mechanical loading presents a diffi- 
cult problem in gathering haulage 
because of the increased tonnage per 
working place, and smaller number of 
working places to be served. Greater 
efficiency must therefore be attained 
in order to maintain a steady produc- 
tion. The use of larger type cars 
greatly reduces the time lost in chang- 
ing cars, thereby increasing the load- 
ing time of the machine. 
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Locomotive serving a loading machine in an Illinois mine. 


After trying out several different 
plans of car changes in different 
panels with some success, we have 
found that the double motor car 
change gives us the best results. 
With this system we use two motor- 
men and one trip rider on each ma- 
chine. All the rail and switches in 
the panel entries are 35-lb. steel up 
to the car change. The crosscuts for 
car changes are driven on 45-degree 
angle. The track in these panels and 
crosscuts cannot be laid in a hit-and- 
miss layout, but must be up to a 
standard so that the locomotive can 
speed up and make a rapid car change 
without much danger of derailment. 
With this system we have been able 
to make car changes in 10 to 15 
seconds. 

By putting a small piece of trolley 
wire in each room up to the car 
change, all cables are kept off the 
entry and the locomotive cables are 
independent of each other while run- 
ning, as they use different rooms going 
in and out to the entry. This also 
puts cables out of the way of the 
swing locomotive that comes into the 
panel to get the loaded trip and place 
empties. It likewise serves as an aid 
to the loading and cutting machines, 
as they do not have to go out on the 
entry when they change places. 

Some of the mines that have turned 
to mechanical mining have found 
themselves handicapped on account of 
the small pit car, being unable to 
enlarge the car on account of the 
size of the hoisting shaft. This situa- 
tion was bettered by putting in rub- 
ber-tired buggies that hold from 3 to 
§ tons, thereby increasing consider- 
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ably the output of the loading 
machine. 

A new mine presents an opportu- 
nity for the correction of these limi- 
tations. An operator has a choice 
between the track-equipped and the 
trackless mine, and he must figure out 
which will suit his layout best. This 
is especially true when the size and 
design of the mine car is limited only 
by natural conditions of the coal seam, 
bottom and roof. 


Maintenance Important 


Also in mechanical loading, mainte- 


nance must be given full considera- 
tion. With the exception of major 
overhaul jobs, the machines should be 
inspected, repaired, and lubricated by 
the same men. Proper lubrication of 
loading machines is a very important 
factor in their maintenance and oper- 
ation. The repairmen should be given 
the same machines to look after each 
shift, as they will then know them 
individually and know about what to 
look for and what to do on each ma- 
chine. The repairman as the leader 
should be held responsible for the 
maintenance as well as the lubrication 
work on the machines. The leader 
should be well trained in his work so 
he will know what to do in the way 
of repairs, what to do about leaks, 
and how to stop them. 


Face Preparation 


Almost all of the drilling is done 
by the use of post-mounted electric 
drills. | Permissible powder is the 
principal explosive used for blasting 
throughout the State, although some 
black powder is used in certain locali- 
ties. Several large mines are using 
Cardox, and the Bell and Zoller mines 
at Zeigler are using Cardox and Air- 
dox 100 percent for shooting. 

One of the problems in any me- 
chanical loading mine is face prepa- 
ration. You must lay the coal down 
so that the machine can load it with- 
out any trouble, for when the machine 
is digging it is not loading any coal. 


Airdox is used for breaking coal in some of the larger mines—an Airdox machine at 


Bell and Zoller. 
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You must have a system of drilling 
that will get the best results, because 
the larger prepared sizes still continue 
to yield the higher sales realization, 
and that is what we are working for- 
ward to. With proper drilling and 
using Cardox or Airdox, our own tests 
have shown that even with mechani- 
cal loading the coal gives a greater 
percentage of the larger sizes than 


a rated capacity of 1,000 tons per 
hour, this plant has loaded for ship- 
ment as high as 7,300 tons of me- 
chanically cleaned and sized coal in 
seven hours, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 7,700 tons of raw mine out- 
put. The plant was built at No. 2 


mine, and in addition to coal from 
this operation it prepares the output 
from No. 1 mine. 


When both mines 


Preparing a Cardox shot. 


hand-loaded coal from any other sys- 
tem of face preparation. 


Better Cleaning Necessitated 


Mechanical loading results not only 
in loading out the impurities found in 
the coal vein itself, but also of slate 
materials from the top and fire clay 
from the bottom; and with the cus- 
tomer demanding a better product, 
mechanical cleaning becomes a neces- 
sity. There are therefore a large 
number of modern cleaning plants 
operating in the State. 


Rounding out its program of com- 
plete mechanization of underground 
and surface operations at No. 1 and 
No. 2 mines, the Bell and Zoller Coal 
and Mining Company operates one of 
the largest bituminous mechanical 
cleaning and screening plants in the 
State, if not the United States. With 
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are operated on the same day, No. 2 
coal is prepared on the first shift and 
No. 1 coal is prepared on the second 
shift. This preparation plant design 
provides for loading eight primary 
sizes as follows: Hand-picked 6-in. 


Operating a Shortwall cutting machine in 
an Illinois mine. 


lump; washed 6 by 3 in. furnace 
lump; 3 by 2 in. small egg; 2 by 1% 
in. stove; 1% by 3% in. chestnut and 
4%, by 5/16 in. pea; air cleaned 
§/16 in. by 10-mesh buckwheat, and 
10-mesh dust. Chemical analyses are 
made and special studies carried out 
in a full scale general laboratory 
staffed by a chief chemist and four 
assistants. These men are concerned 
primarily with coal testing, but also 
handle other testing work which 
comes up in the operation of the two 
mines. 


Great Strides in Ventilation 


Ventilation at the different mines 
throughout the State presents a 
variety of methods and equipment to 
meet the different conditions encount- 
ered in operations ranging from large 
tonnage, fully mechanized operations 
producing from deep, gassy, thick 
seams, to small tonnage, hand-loading 
drift mines working in non-gassy, me- 
dium to thin seams. 


Cleaning plant at Zeigler, Ill. Rated capacity |,000 tons per hour. 
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There is a great difference between 
the mine fan used today and the one 
used 30 to 40 years ago. Ventilation 
has come in for its share of attention 
in modernization. Where there used 
to be 50,000 cubic feet of air put 
down the small mine, there are now 
some mines putting down over 200,- 
000 cubic feet. 

The stoppings in the old days con- 


sisted of pieces of rock filled in with . 


dirt and plastered with mud. In a 
short time these began to settle, crack 
and leak. Today in the modern mines, 
stoppings are made of concrete, con- 
crete blocks and brick, and stand 
throughout the life of the mine with 
very little repairs. 

Also, the old time mine usually had 
two headings—one intake, the other 
outlet. Now many mines drive four 
entries, and some of the larger ones 
drive six entries. Many of the largest 
operations in the State have sunk aux- 
iliary air shafts, and some have put 
down man hoist and material shafts 
that are used for return air, thus im- 
proving the ventilation. 


Strip Mining 


When the writer was a boy in the 
Danville district he saw the stripping 
of coal along the Vermil- 
lion River on small cut- 
crops being done with 
wheelbarrows and_ horse 
“4 teams hauling slip scrapers. 
** This coal was taken care 
=. of by wagon trade. Later 
on, the Hartshorn Brothers 
started with two or three 
draglines with 12 to 1-yd. 
buckets and with about 75 
horizontal booms. These 
machines operated with 
(such efficiency that they 
soon were enjoying an 
{ output of approximately 
F 


-4 1,000 tons of coal per day. 
It was not long, however, 
until they ran into in- 


creased overburden of soapstone and 
shale which slowed up the machines, 
and it became necessary to drill and 
blast this hard material. A little later 
they put in a Marion stripping shovel 
weighing about 150 to 200 tons, 
equipped with a 3-yard dipper. They 
still used the draglines to move the 
top soil and the Marion shovel to 
handle the hard material. 

Subsequently they installed a Model 
300 shovel with a 90 foot boom and 
6 cubic yard bucket. This machine, 
weighing about 300 tons and the 
largest existence at that 
time, was put into operation at the 
Danville property. Mining men came 
from everywhere in the State to see 
this machine operate. Still later, other 
larger and more improved machines 
were installed. If my memory serves 
me right this was in about 1911 and 
1912. 

With the success of stripping 
demonstrated, several other companies 
started in this type of operation. At 
first the stripping companies made no 
effort to prepare the coal in any way— 
they just ran the railroad car down 
into the pit and loaded everything 
that the shovel picked up. Then some 
of the companies put in four- and 
five-track tipples, in which the usual 
sizes of coal were prepared and loaded. 

To increase the capacity and efh- 
ciency of the stripping shovels, dippers 
up to 30 cubic yards are now used. 

Some companies are still using 
small mine cars, while others have the 
§0-ton standard gauge automatic drop- 
bottom steel pit cars. Still others are 
using rubber-tired trucks with trail 
cars holding from 25 to 30 tons. This 

permits using the tractors 
F and one trail car for short 


shovel in 


hauls, and two trail cars in tandem on 
longer hauls. 

Some of the larger stripping opera- 
tions have gone modern and put in 
mechanical cleaning plants, and the 
stripping mines are producing about 
19 percent of the coal mined in the 
State. 


Safety First 


The responsibility of the safe oper- 
ation of any mine rests largely with 
the managing personnel, and it is first 
necessary to have the management sold 
on the basic principles of safety be- 
fore any definite progress will be made. 
The management should first set their 
own house in order, then practice 
what they preach. Invariably the 
miners will cooperate whenever they 
are convinced that the management is 
sincere in the safety movement. The 
supervisor must possess the knowledge 
of salesmanship, for the idea of safety 
will go much farther if put over by 
persuasion and understanding rather 
than by forceful methods. 

A good safety-minded supervisor 
can set the example and show the 
workers that prevention of accidents 
means more to them than to the com- 
pany itself. The greater part of the 
workmen will appreciate the interest 
shown in their safety, and by this ex- 
ample they may influence other work- 
ers who may be backward in accepting 
safety. 

First aid training is another means 
of stressing the safety idea, in addi- 
tion to its primary objective of fitting 
men to take care of injuries. Several 
mining companies throughout the 
State have given their men 100 per- 
cent first aid training, thanks to the 

(Concluded on page 99) 


Present surface plant at Bell and Zoller mine No. |, Zeigler, Ill—the first mine sunk in Franklin County. 
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You can’t really blame a statesman 
for being loyal to the President. .. . 
After all, a million-dollar project at 
home overcomes a lot of conscien- 
tious scruples... . 


Once upon a time a politician 
needed only a glib tongue and a tall 
hat... . Today he needs at least two 
hats—one to talk through and the 
other to pull white rabbits from... . 


Now that we know that we are in 
no imminent danger of having a dic- 
tator in this country, it shouldn’t be 
difficult to go back to democratic 
government. . 


“Once burned, twice shy,” is an 
aphorism that even statesmen remem- 
ber. . . . The Senate proved that in 
a repetition of the Supreme Court 
fight on the departmental reorganiza- 
tion proposal... . 


Silver producers in America have 
a permanent crook in their neck from 
keeping their eyes peeled eastward to 
learn how Secretary Morgenthau feels 
each morning. . . . Now Mexican 
miners will realize how important 
Washington really is... . 


Two things, says the philosopher, 
are inevitable—death and taxes... . 


Yeh, but death doesn't get worse 
every time Congress meets. . . . 


One nice thing about the “reces- 
sion” is that it has relieved a lot of 
vocal unemployment. . . 


And at that, it’s a relief to know 
that only one dollar out of every four 
goes for taxes... . 
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A report from India explains that 
country may surface its highways with 
molasses. . . . Dr. Tugwell is back in 
the news again. . 


A WPA worker, tearing down an 
old house, discovered a skeleton hid- 
den away in a closet... . Probably the 
first of many skeletons that will be 
found in WPA closets... . 


These days a new business has two 
strikes on it before it starts and three 


hundred after. . 


For our coal readers: . . .The sweet 
little coed looked long and thought- 
fully at the second examination ques- 
tion which read—''State the number 
of tons of coal shipped out of the 
United States in any given year." ... 
Then, inspired, she wrote—"1492— 
None." ... 


Well, there are a lot of ways to 
reorganize the Government, but the 
House of Representatives is not the 
place to start... . 


And speaking of reorganization, 
we'll bet a lot of Presidents will hold 
office before one tries to shuffle the 
Government around again... . 


Herbert Hoover says that the only 
problem that isn’t acute over in 
Europe is the parking problem. . . 
Well, we could ship over a few auto- 
mobile loads of brain-trusters. . 


With all this search for new avenues 
of taxation, what's the matter with 
taxing the stork for delivering those 
$400 exemptions. .. . 

Secretary Ickes is for the reorgani- 

zation bill, even though the Forest 


Service will not be transferred to In- 
terior. . . Well, after all, there 


really isn’t much more that could be 
given to Interior to do! ... 


One business that doesn’t feel the 
depression is the telegraph companies. 
. . Now if Roosevelt could only 
create a demand for steel and auto- 
mobiles, the depression would be over. 


Secretary Hull has at one corner of 
his desk a telephone switch which en- 
ables him to cut through to any mem- 
ber of his staff, even when the line is 
busy. ... Probably to catch the boys 
making dates for diplomatic teas. . . . 


A Detroit baby weighed 19 pounds 
at birth, but lost more than 6 pounds 
in its first two days; a record shrink- 
age, according to newspapers. . . . 
Well, maybe; but what of those Wall 
Street babies born a few months ago, 
which have shrunk millions in two 
days? ... 


Still, things aren't so bad. ...A 
lot of people are dancing the “big 
apple" now who were selling them in 
1953... 


The President likes Danish rolls for 
breakfast. . . . Yes, and he washes 
down a TVA director with his 
lunch... 


Well, it’s nice to know that the 
Democratic Party is now out of debt. 
. Wouldn’t it be nicer if Mr. 
Farley could say the same for the 
Government? ... 


Official salutes to dignitaries cost 
the Army more than $28,000 last 
year. ... Its going to be cut down 
next year but, warns the Chief of 
Ordnance, with cheaper powder the 
salute will be a "whoosh" instead of a 
"boom"... . "Whoosh" is more ap- 
propriate than "boom" nowadays. . . . 
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COAL DIVISION Reports 


of the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


for MINE HAULAGE ROADS 


TH following report of the Haulage 
Road Committee of the American 
Mining Congress is the result of un- 
der-ground inspections of representa- 
tive types of the various methods 
used in main line track work in 12 
groups of mines in the States of West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois. The information contained 
herein represents data collected from 
observation of tracks in actual service 
and information obtained from the 
management of the mines within these 
12 groups. These inspections were 
made in an endeavor to find out why 
various kinds of track were being used 
and results obtained from each in- 
stallation under service, and to draw 
some kind of conclusion in view of 
the different existing conditions. The 
committee wishes to express its appre- 
ciation of the cordial reception re- 
ceived at the various mines visited and 
of the information regarding their 
main line track and reasons for adopt- 
ing their standards. By combining 
results of the observations and the 
services obtained from the various sec- 
tions we were able to draw some con- 
clusions and provide data which we 
hope will be helpful to the coal in- 
dustry. The report covers only the 
main line tracks where heavy and long 
time service exists. 


Rail Section 


The weight of the rail used varied 
from 50 to 100 pounds with a small 
amount of 40-pound section. The 
60-pound rail section seems to be the 
preference of the majority of mines 
except in a few cases where the man- 
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agement felt that heavier rail was 
justified or where a heavier rail was 
bought at a lower rate per ton than 
the lighter rail and at a sufficient dif- 
ference to make the heavier rail 
cheaper per foot of track. Where the 
grades are abnormally severe and 
heavy traction is necessary to pull the 
trips, a rail of 80 to 90 pound section 
would be advantageous and would add 
greater life to the track on account of 
additional metal in the ball of the rail. 
It was also generally agreed that the 
additional width of the head of the 
larger rails helps improve the tractive 
effort of the locomotive. The same 
thing applies to heavy down grades 
where it is necessary to retard the 
trips by using sliders underneath the 
wheels of the mine cars. 

Regardless of the weight of the rail, 
unless a reasonable maintenance pro- 
gram is used to drain the road bed, 
tamp the ties and tighten angle bar 
bolts we did not find any great ad- 
vantage of the heavy rail over the 
lighter rail except possibly to increase 
slightly the length of time until bad 
track conditions developed. We 
found worse conditions on track of 
heavy rail and ties which was not 
properly maintained than with lighter 
rail sections where a reasonable main- 
tenance program existed. 


Splice or Angle Bars 


The majority of the track inspected 
had rail joints of bolted angle bars, 
and in a few cases bolted splice bars 
or a combination of a splice bar on one 
side and an angle bar on the other side. 
In many of the mines inspected we 


found that little care had been given 
to maintenance of the track joints and 
except for several mines there was no 
effort made regularly to inspect or 
maintain tight joints. In one case new 
track of relaying rails was being laid 
with splice bars that fitted very loosely 
in the web of the rail, and it would 
be only a matter of several trips until 
the joints became loose. Unless the 
angle or splice bars fit tight they do 
little other than to keep the rails in 
line and prevent them from pulling 
apart. 

It was also found that the general 
practice was to space the rails to suit 
the bolt holes instead of making the 
bolt holes fit so that the rails could be 
placed tight together. The advantage 
obtained from expense of redrilling 
holes would be far offset by future 
maintenance costs from wide gapping 
rail joints. The angle bar provides 
additional strength over the splice bar 
and should be used wherever possible. 
We found in several installations that 
a combination of the angle and splice 
bar was being used in order to expose 
the bottom flange of the rail to use 
the short U bond on the base of rail. 

In purchasing relaying rail the 
buyer should make sure that the 
proper angle bars are furnished with 
the rail. A short length of angle bar 
does not give proper supporting 
strength to the rail joint and is not 
recommended. Considerable six-hole 
angle barred track was found in very 
good condition, but examination of 
four-hole angle bars properly tight- 
ened, proved to be heavy enough for 
mine track service. 

A special rail joint fixture with a 
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Fig. |. Wood filler to hold angle bars. 


wooden insert was in good condition 
after 12 years of service, even though 
it was second hand when installed 
(Fig. 1). The committee also noticed 
several installations of this same type 
joint fastening on surface railroads. 
Compromise joints were observed, that 
were made by taking 2 feet each of the 
two sizes of rail and plate-welding 
them into a solid unit. This permits 
the use of standard angle bars for 
joining this special compromise section 
to the adjoining rail sections. The 
principle is very good and could be im- 
proved upon by making the compro- 
mise section a total length of 10 or 12 
ft., so that the two bolted joints 
would not be so close together. 


Loose Bolts in Rail Joints 


Surface railroads estimate that of 
the total amount of maintenance ex- 
pense on their tracks, 70 percent of it 
goes for maintenance at the track 
joints. In many of the mines very 
little attention has been paid to the 
maintenance of the joints, and appar- 
ently there is little realization of the 
damaging effects that loose joints 
have on the track. 


The bolts used in joints should be 
of the proper length and size to fit 
the holes in the plates, and should be 
turned up tightly to wedge the angle 
bars snugly between the bottom flange 
and head of the rails. Bolts that 
project an inch or an inch and one- 
half from the end of the nuts are 
not only a waste of money but are 
quickly broken off by de-railed cars. 
Where the larger sized bolts are used, 
a wrench of 18 to 20 inches in length 
will not give the men sufficient lever- 
age to tighten the nuts properly. The 
wrench should either be lengthened 
or a piece of pipe slipped over the 
end of it. An occasional oiling of 
the bolts will reduce the amount of 
rust that occurs on the threads, and 
will also indicate that the track men 
have inspected the joints. Much of 
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the current carrying capacity of a 
tight joint is eliminated when it is 
permitted to become loose. 


Lock Washers 


There was no general practice of 
using lock washers, although it was 
generally agreed that they should be 
used on track bolts. At several mines 
the standard practice is the use of 
lock washers on all main line track 
bolts, and no loose bolts were found 
where they were in use. Even if lock 
washers are used the nuts must be 
tightened occasionally to take up any 
looseness in the joints. As the rust 
and dirt works out from between the 
contact surfaces of the angle bars 
and the rail, it is necessary to again 
tighten the bolts. Lock washers or 
“self locking” nuts help prevent the 
nuts loosening from vibration and 
hold them in position until they can 
be retightened. Track bolts that had 
been tightened without lock washers 
were found loosened in two days. 
Where the angle bars fit tight and the 
track bolts had been tightened oc- 
casionally, we found many joints 
where there was no indication of loose 
bolts even without lock washers. Re- 
gardless of whether or not lock wash- 
ers are used, the bolts should be tight- 
ened soon after their installation and 
then carefully watched and retight- 
ened when necessary. 


Worn Joints 


Badly worn joints of old 60-pound 
rail have been reclaimed by building 
up the hammered ends of the joint 
with manganese steel, cleaning off the 
edges of the angle bars or splice bars, 
and welding them securely (Fig. 2). 
This recovers at a nominal expense 
badly damaged joints resulting from 
lack of maintenance. At one mine 


Manganese welding rod 
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Fig. 2. Welding to repair worn joint. 


visited one man is able to rebuild two 
such joints and place two cross rails 
at each joint in one shift. A portable 
grinder is used to clean the rail and 


level off the finished weld. 


Butting Rail Ends 


There was much diversified opinion 
as to proper method of spacing the 
rail ends, and the majority of informa- 


tion obtained was from opinions and 
not facts. We found wherever the 
rails have been butted tight together 
that the upper surface of the rail was 
smooth, .and wherever an opening 
existed between the ends of the rails 
that there was a hammering action 
and the metal tended to flow and fill 
up the opening which resulted in a 
low place in the rail (Fig. 3). The 
ill effect of the hammering at rough 
joints does not stop at the rail surface 


Low section of rai/ +y 
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Fig. 3. Effect of wide rail joints. 


but loosens the track bolts and causes 
unnecessary hammering on the ties, 
causing low places in the road bed and 
a bridging action between the ties at 
each side of the joint where no ham 
mering occurs. The result of the in- 
spections indicate that the rails should 
be butted tight together, for it is not 
necessary to take care of rail expansion 
underground. 


Welded Joints 


In several of the mines visited we 
found tests being made of Thermit 
welded joints. One mine has had a 
section of 1,000 ft. of 80-pound rail 
welded for a period of a year; from 
their standpoint it is economical, for 
they feel that tie plates are no longer 
needed. In addition, considering the 
elimination of bonds, angle bars, and 
bolts the actual expense of welding is 
slightly less than standard bolted angle 
bar joints. In another mine about 
400 ft. of welded joints have been in 
service for several months and have 
proven very satisfactory. In a third 
group, several miles of Thermit weld- 
ing has shown no signs of failure; 
while riding in on the entry trip over 
this stretch of track, members of the 
committee were able to read a news- 
paper with ease. The advantages of 
the continuous welded rail are that it 
eliminates joint maintenance, and re- 
sults in a perfectly smooth surface for 
the cars and motors to pass over. Rail 
without joints eliminates local points 
where concentrated maintenance prob- 
lems are found. 


Steel Ties for Gaging Track 


In a number of mines the use of 
steel ties for gaging purposes and 
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stiffening of the track was observed. 
Under some conditions the steel ties 
are of value, but they should not be 
substituted for wooden ties or take 
the place of a wooden tie in main line 
track (Fig. 4). The general belief 
seems to be, when using untreated 
wooden ties, that by adding a steel 
tie at about 6 to 10-foot intervals the 
service of the untreated ties will be 
prolonged by relieving the strain on 


Fig. 4. Steel tie used as gage rod. 


them during the early period of decay. 
We did find it is necessary that the clip 
bolts be tightened constantly in order 
to keep them in place, and that unless 
they are kept tight they will soon 
loosen and the clips fall off. Examina- 
tion showed that if steel ties are to be 
used on main line roads they should be 
used in addition to the wooden ties and 
not supplant them. Care must be taken 
to see that the bolts are kept tight, or 
else the clips will become loose and 
their value materially reduced. The 
attached drawing (Fig. 5) shows the 
recommended method of applying a 
manufactured type of gage rod on 
light and heavy curves. 


Welded Cross Rails 


We examined several miles of cross 
welded main haulage track of 36-inch 
gage, that had been laid for four years, 


consisting of 75-pound rail on 4-in. x 
6-in. by 5-ft. creosoted ties with /2-in. 
by 3'4-in. spikes. In order to 
strengthen the track and prevent the 
rails from spreading, two short lengths 
of 60-pound rail were welded across 
and under the rails at each joint. These 
cross rails were placed 16 in. on each 
side of the joint making four to each 
rail length. In this practice the cross 
rail is made long enough to project 
1 or 2 inches beyond the outside edge 
of the bottom flange of the rail; be- 
fore electric welding, a _ portable 
grinder is used to clean all the rust 
from the surfaces where the weld will 
be placed. The cross rails also serve 
as cross bonds and joint bonds. This 
type of track before being welded 
must be accurately aligned to final 
position, for it is impossible to realign 
it, once it has been welded. After 
four years of service without ballast 
and on soft clay bottom this track 
showed no tendency to be out of 
alignment, and as there was no side 
pressure or moving of the rails there 
was no noticeable cutting of the ties. 
The main line switches are also 
cross-welded to add stiffness and keep 
the rails in alignment (Fig. 6). A 
cross rail is placed directly ahead of 
the switch points, another half way 
along the length of the switch point, 
another at the heel of the switch, three 
between the heel of the switch and 
frog, tying all four rails together, and 
two under the frog tying the frog to 
the outside rails. These switches are 
stiff, and are strongly braced for long 


service. 
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Fig. 6. Welded cross rails applied to turnout. 


Switches 


Of the wide variety of switches 
inspected those placed in accordance 
with American Mining Congress 
standards appeared to be of the better 
type. It is strongly recommended that 
double bridles be used on all main line 
switches, regardless of the length of 
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Fig. 5. Details of gage rods for curves. 
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the switch point, as a precaution 
against open switches should a bridle 
become loose from a broken clip or 
bolt. In one mine, to assure warning 
against cocked switch points, electric 
contacts are used to show a red light 
if the switch is opened a fraction of 
an inch, and a green light to indicate 
a tight switch joint. Unnecessary 
looseness of the angle bar bolts at the 
heel of the switch was noticed in a 
large majority of the switch points 
inspected. Fig. 7 shows the recom- 
mended type of installation for switch 
splice bars. 


Guard Rail on Curves 


In one mine visited guard rails are 
used on sharp turns without super- 
elevation. It is a much better prac- 
tice to superelevate the outer rail and 
eliminate guard rails. 


Staggered Joints 


We found considerable track where 
the joints were laid opposite and not 
staggered. In one mine the track that 
had been laid a number of years ago 
with opposite joints is now: being re- 
placed with staggered joint track. In 
another, we found track with oppo- 
site joints, and were informed that 
track with joints laid opposite would 
not cause the motor and cars to sway 
back and forth at the low joints, and 
that the track would settle evenly, 
thus eliminating side rolling of the 
cars. A much better practice is to 
keep the joints tamped tight and to 
stagger them. 
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7. Recommended practice for switch splice bars. 


Maintenance Program 


The amount of maintenance per 
mile of main line track varied widely, 
and was governed by the amount of 
trafic and by the drainage problem. 
Where the mines were naturally dry 
there is less maintenance necessary 
than with wet road bed conditions. In 
some cases the management is proud 
of the fact that they have spent very 
little on maintenance of their main 
line track because it was well laid in 
the beginning; but upon close exami- 
nation it was found that damage had 
resulted from water soaked road beds, 
pumping ties, loose joints, surface 


bending, etc., and some of this dam- 
age could not be permanently repaired 
by regular maintenance expense. Con- 
trary to the general belief of most 
mine managements, main line track 
must be constantly maintained if the 
expected life and service is to be ob- 
tained from the installations. 


Submitted November 16, 19 


W. W. DarTNELL, 
Sub-Committee on Track Accessories 


Approved and accepted by the 
Committee on Coal Mine Haulage 
Roads, December 2, 1937. 


R. V. Cray, Chairman. 


Coal Division Committee Meetings 


Meeting of the Committee on 
Conveyor Mining 


A meeting of the Conveyor Mining 
Committee of the American Mining 
Congress was held at the Fort Stanwix 
Hotel, Johnstown, Pa., on Thursday, 
March 31, with 10 members attending. 
The purpose of the meeting was to in- 
augurate the study on standard forms 
for keeping daily conveyor operating 
records, and a number of sample forms 
from representative companies that 
are operating conveyors in different 
fields of the United States were sub- 
mitted for consideration. These forms 
showed that there was a wide variance 
in the methods used by these com- 
panies in keeping their records, but 
after some discussion the Committee 
decided that these differences were not 


fundamental and it was therefore pos- 
sible to develop uniform record sheets 
that would be widely applicable. 


Meeting of the Surface Preparation 
Committee 


A meeting of the Surface Prepara- 
tion Committee of the American Min- 
ing Congress, held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Friday, 
April 1, was attended by 10 members. 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
consider studies on “Methods of De- 
Watering Washed Coal” and “Coal 
Screening.” 

A subcommittee was appointed to 
amplify the report on dewatering 
which had been completed in 1937, 
and to include certain phases that had 
not been covered. 
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E. J. Newbaker 


Vice President, The Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co. 


Mr. Newbaker is Chairman of the Coal 
Division of the American Mining 
Congress. 


When the coal industry is faced with difficult conditions such as those obtain- 
ing at the present time, it is in greatest need of the Cincinnati Convention of 
the American Mining Congress. This has always been a source of inspiration 
for those who attend, and sagacious operators are alert to its possibilities. The 
influence of this convention on the progress made by the coal industry cannot 
be minimized. No better opportunity exists for obtaining a comprehensive view 
of what is being accomplished by equipment manufacturers and other operators. 
The convention affords profitable diversion from the complicated problems of 
the day, and there is a strong probability that it may provide a solution to some 
of the problems being considered. 

Therefore, despite the time, a new record of attendance should be estab- 
lished this year. 
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Constructive thinking is essential in the solving of the problems faced by 
those connected with the various operating phases of the coal mining industry. 
Comparisons of facts and exchanges of ideas by the constructive thinkers in the 
industry, as presented at the American Mining Congress Convention, afford an 
excellent opportunity to learn of the most successful trends in modern mining 
methods. At the Convention you will find food for thought and a probable solu- 
tion to your problem. 

The application of modernized mining machinery to present day mining 
methods challenges constructive thinking in the design of such equipment. The 
Exposition is a display of the machinery produced to meet this challenge. 

By attending the Convention you may hear the discussions of topics of 
particular interest to you and vital to the industry. By seeing the Exposition 
you will clarify the knowledge gained from the Convention. Make a real effort 
to come. 


MECCA OF 


COAL OPERATORS 


William E. Goodman 


Vice President, 
Goodman Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. Goodman is a director of the American 
Mining Congress and Chairman of its 
Manufacturers Division. 
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R. L. Ireland, Jr. 


President, The Hanna Coal Company 
of Ohio. 


Mr. Ireland is National Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 


The Cincinnati Coal Convention is the one opportunity offered the operating 
men of the coal industry to meet and discuss their problems with their fellow 
operators and at the same time inspect the latest aids to their business which 
have been developed by the many manufacturers who serve them. A reunion 


which pays dividends! 


MECCA OF COAL OPERATORS 
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Very able and enthusiastic committees have been working during past weeks 
in the preparations for the Cincinnati meeting of the American Mining Congress, 
May 2-6, and promise those attending that this year's exhibits, entertainment and 
other features of the program will be the best yet offered to the industry. Coal 
operators, after a year during which they have been burdened with great uncer- 
tainties, are looking forward to this meeting where, in addition to the time 
devoted to serious study of means for betterment of their business, they will 
have the opportunity to fraternize with the manufacturers and others interested 
in the industry. 

All identified with the coal industry should attend all or at least some of 
the meetings during the four days of the Convention. It is the largest and 
most important gathering of coal men throughout the year. Exhibitors this 
year are offering more extensive and better exhibits, and it will indeed be rare 
if an operator, after witnessing this display of the very latest of improved 
machines and equipment for his business, together with the four days’ association 
among his fellow industrialists, could not come away with more enthusiasm and 
at least one worthwhile idea of value to his business. 
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Louis Ware 
President, United Electric Coal Companies. 


Mr. Ware is General Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements. 
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ALBERT GATELY 


Republic Coal Company 


Montana 


W. C. SHANK 


Reliance Coal Corp. 


Missouri-Kansas 


GEO. T. STEVENS 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation 
Virginia 


MECCA 


A. J. RUFFINI 


Wheeling Township Coal Mining Co. 


Ohio 
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STATE 
CHAIRMEN 
of 
PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE 
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J. R. SHARP 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
lron Co. 

Anthracite 


MORONI HEINER 
Utah Fuel Company 
Utah 


L. T. PUTMAN 
Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co. 
West Virginia 


D. E. GRIFFITH 
Pruden Coal and Coke Co. 


Tennessee 
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State Chairmen 


GEORGE H. RUPP HARRY LaVIERS HEBER DENMAN 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. South-East Coal Company Paris Purity Coal Co. 
Colorado Kentucky Arkansas-Oklahoma 


D. S. HANLEY L. C. CAMPBELL G. A. KNOX 
Pacific Coast Coal Co. Koppers Coal Company Gunn-Quealy Coal Co. 
Washington Pennsylvania Wyoming 


JAMES HYSLOP C. T. HAYDEN C. S. BLAIR 


Walter Bledsoe & Co. Sahara Coal Company Black Diamond Coal Mining Co. 
Indiana Illinois Alabama 
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DEGEN BOYD Cc. E. COWAN J. M. CONNOR 


MEMBERS 


of the 


PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE 


(Continued on following pages) 


T. E. JENKINS WALTER C. SHUNK 


R. L. WILHELM M. L. COULTER S. C. HIGGINS 
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Members Program Committee 


L. W. HOUSEHOLDER JOHN W. HOWE 


GEORGE POW 


E. B. AGEE C. F. HAMILTON W. E. E. KOEPLER L. E. WOODS 


HARRY G. KENNEDY MARVIN M. MOSER WM. EMERY, JR. J. D. ROGERS 
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Members Program Committee 


R. A. YOUNG W. P. VANCE W. H. STEWART 


A. B. JESSUP F. B. DUNBAR CAREL ROBINSON T. R. JOHNS 


V. C. ROBBINS L. E. ADAMS F. S. PFAHLER H. S. SALMON 
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PAUL WEIR W. L. AFFELDER K. R. BIXBY ALEX GRANT 


H. P. MUSSER W. F. CLARKE THOS. G. FEAR IRA CLEMENS 


T. M. DODSON W. L. ROBISON GEO. F. OSLER J. WM. WETTER 
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Cc. J. SANDOE 


M. W. HORGAN 


T. C. MULLINS 


F. S. McCONNELL 


W. C. STARK 


W. S. HARRIS 
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Members Program Committee 


CHAS. W. CONNOR G. S. JENKINS 


R. J. IRELAND, JR. 


H. A. TREADWELL 
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L. C. SKEEN H. H. BUBB 


CADWALLADER EVANS 


H. H. TAYLOR, JR. GEO. F. CAMPBELL 
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Meccavof COAL OPERATORS 


® Final Arrangements Completed for Fifteenth Annual 
Coal Convention and Exposition at Cincinnati 


Page anti as a powerful magnet to Program planning the presentation of a series 
thousands of alert coal mining Headed by R. L. Ireland, Jr., presi- of papers by outstanding authorities 
men from all sections of the country, dent, Hanna Coal Company of Ohio, on subjects of particular timeliness 
the Fifteenth Annual Coal Conven- the Program Committee has been that will merit widespread attention. 


tion and Exposition of the American hard at work for over three months Adequate time has been allowed for 
Mining Congress will be held in Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, May 2-6. Keynoting 
the entire gathering, both in the pro- 
ram of practical operati roblems 
al mine The Annual Coal Convention and Mining Machinery Exposition of 


equipment and supplies, will be the the American Mining Congress, in Cincinnati, in my opinion, is one of 
theme of Procress; this important the most interesting and stimulating events of a coal producer's year. 
meeting is coming more and more to We always send several representatives of our Production Department 
be recognized as the exemplification to this gathering, not only to see the new developments in equipment, 
of the forward strides that have been but also to hear the excellent papers read and to have an opportunity to 
made in the industry from year to "rub elbows" with fellow operating men, exchange views and keep abreast 
year, and of the means by which con- of progress in our industry. Unless absolutely prevented, | always spend 
stantly greater efficiency may be at- a day or two there myself and always feel well repaid for coming. 


tained in the future. It is no wonder, 
then, that hundreds of coal companies Pe itinsy 
will be represented by their key pro- 
duction men and executives—and the 


manufacturers of mine equipment and aad 
supplies by a full force of experts to ___ President, 
display their wares and discuss knotty Puterge Coat Co. 
operating problems with potential 

customers. 
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C. F. HAMILTON 


W. W. RODGERS 


E. R. PRICE 


COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


Attendance Committee 


Publicity Committee 


Welcome Committee 


JOHN F. COAKLEY 


E. J. BURNELL 


full floor discussion following each 
address—and the prominence of all 
subjects assures lively and general par- 
ticipation in this important phase of 
the program. 

The complete program, showing 
subjects of papers, authors, discussion 
leaders and session chairmen, may be 
found on pages 74 and 75. Special 
sessions will be devoted to presentation 
of problems dealing with particular 
phases of the coal industry as follows: 
SURFACE PREPARATION on Monday 
afternoon; CONVEYOR MINING on 
Tuesday afternoon; MECHANICAL 
LoapING on Wednesday morning; 
SAFETY on Wednesday afternoon; and 
MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION on 
Thursday afternoon. Each of these 
subjects is of such live interest to coal 
operators under present-day conditions 
that delegates are certain to carry from 
the meeting a wealth of practical in- 
formation and operating ideas. This 
grouping of papers is designed to at- 
tract the attendance of men especially 
concerned with the particular subjects, 
and will be of definite advantage to 
the many companies who are sending 
all their key men to the meeting. The 
other three convention sessions will in- 
clude authoritative discussions on such 
vital subjects as “New Features of 
Haulage Equipment,” “Modern Venti- 
lation,” ‘“Metheds of Strip Mining,” 
“Underground Power Distribution,” 
“Repair Methods and Shop Practice,” 
“Shaft Sinking Methods,” and ‘“‘Pump- 
ing Large Volumes of Water.” 

Cooperating with Mr. Ireland in 
building up the program are the state 
chairmen shown on pages 63 and 64, 
together with members of the com- 
mittee shown on pages 65 to 70. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors of the 
Coal Division of the American Mining 
Congress, comprising chairmen of the 
various Project and District Commit- 
tees, are ex-officio members, and have 
been of the greatest assistance in for- 
mulating these plans. 

The Coal Division of the American 
Mining Congress, of which E. J. New- 
baker is chairman, will hold a lunch- 
eon meeting at the Netherland Plaza 
Wednesday noon, May 4, to talk over 
general plans for making its future 
work even more valuable to the coal 
industry than its splendid successes of 
the past. 

The Board of Directors of the 
American Mining Congress will gather 
for a luncheon meeting on Thursday 
noon, May 5, at which Howard I. 
Young, president of the organization, 
will preside. 
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Arrangements 


With Louis Ware, president, United 
Electric Coal Companies, as general 
chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, no efforts have been spared 
to make the forthcoming convention 
the best ever offered to the industry. 
The Committee on Attendance, with 
Charles F. Hamilton, Binkley Coal Co., 
chairman, and A. F. Knoizen, Joy Mfg. 
Co., vice chairman, has done a splen- 
did job in apprising key men in the 
industry throughout the country of 
the importance and value of attend- 
ance at the Convention and Exposi- 
tion. Working in close conjunction 
with them is the Publicity Committee, 
headed by W. W. Rodgers, Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co., assisted by 
Vice Chairman John F. Coakley, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. E. R. Price, 
Inland Steel Co., is chairman of the 
Welcoming Committee, with E. J. 
Burnell, Link-Belt Co., as vice chair- 
man; this committee will do its ut- 
most to see that an atmosphere of 
cordial hospitality is maintained 
throughout the week. The Floor Com- 
mittee, E. B. Agee, Youngstown Mines 
Corp., chairman, and C. W. Gibbs, 
Harwick Coal and Coke Co., vice 
chairman, will see to it that proceed- 
ings at all the sessions are run off ac- 
cording to schedule. Plans to assure 
most widespread. attendance at all ex- 
hibits at the exposition are in the hands 
of a Contest Committee, headed by 
V. J. Nolan, National Carbon Co., 
assisted by C. B. Officer, Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co.; in this connection “An 
Operators Sweepstakes” will be run, 
in which valuable prizes will be offered 
to the delegates who visit the exhibits 
in Music Hall. Full information with 
regard to this feature will be distrib- 
uted at the registration desk. 


Entertainment 


Plans for four full nights of solid 
fun have been developed by the Enter- 
tainment Committee under the direc- 
tion of John K. McCabe, Hercules 
Powder Co., chairman, and L. F. 
Crouse, Monroe Coal Mining Co., vice 
chairman. Fullest opportunity for 
complete relaxation from cares and 
worries will be afforded guests by the 
extremely varied program of high- 
class amusement features planned for 
each evening of the convention. 

Headlining all four nights of bril- 
liant entertainment at the Netherland 
Plaza will be the Merriel Abbott danc- 
ers, an exceptionally beautiful, grace- 
ful, and talented group of girls who 
have recently won international rec- 
ognition. They have just returned 
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MONDAY »»» MAY 2 
MORNING SESSION—10:00 O'Clock 


Opening of Convention: 
JULIAN D. Conover, Secretary, American Mining Con- 


gress 
Introducing: 
E. J. NEWBAKER, Chairman, Advisory Council, Coal 
Division 
R. L. IRELAND, JR., National Chairman, Program Com- 
mittee 


Wm. E. GooDMAN, Chairman, Manufacturers Division 
Session Chairman: W. E. E. KorEpPuer, Secretary, Poca- 
hontas Coal Operators Association 
MINE HAULAGE ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
E. H. JENKs, Mng. Engr., Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. 
Discussion Leader—H. B. HUSBAND, Gen. Mgr. of 
Fuel Mines, Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. Co. 
METHODS OF BREAKING DOWN COAL AT FACE 
C. F. CONNELLY, General Manager, Kemmerer Gem 
Coal Co. 
Discussion Leader—C. J. SANDOE, Vice Pres., Perry 
Coal Co. 
Factors AFFECTING CHOICE OF CUTTING BITS AND CHAIN 
LACING 
W. D. INGLE, JR., Ingle Coal Co. 


General Floor Discussion 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 O'Clock 


Surface Preparation 
Chairman: J. B. Morrow, Preparation Mgr., Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. 
CoaAL WASHING, CRUSHING AND BLENDING 
E. C. Carris, Charge of Preparation Dept., Island 
Creek Coal Co. 
Discussion Leader—F. A. JORDAN, Mng. Engr., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
METHODS OF DRYING WASHED COAL 
K. R. Brxspy, General Manager, Midland Electric Coal 
Corp. 
Discussion Leader—T. W. Guy, Cons. Engr., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 
— AND SCREENING FOR STOKER AND SPECIAL FUEL 
SES 
H. F. HEBLEY, Coal Prep. Engr., Commercial Testing & 
Engrg. Co. 
Discussion Leader—W. J. Borries, Gen. Megr., Daw- 
son Daylight Coal Co. 
PRACTICAL LIMITS OF SLATE REMOVAL 
D. B. BatrpD, Chief Coal Inspector, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. 


General Floor Discussion 


» » 


TUESDAY »» MAY 3 
MORNING SESSION—10:00 O'Clock 
Chairman: C. A. GARNER, Vice Pres., Jeddo Highland 
Coal Co. 
NEW FEATURES IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 


(a) Automatic Mine Car Couplers—PeEter F. LoFrtus, 
Cons. Engr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(b) Hydraulic Brakes on Mine Cars— 
F. K. Day, Gen. Mine es Pardee & Curtin 
E. P. SELBY, Mine Supt. Lumber Co. 
(c) Mine Locomotives—CarRL LEE, Elec. Engr., Pea- 
body Coal Co. 
NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS IN CUTTING MACHINE PRACTICE 
PaAuL Weir, Mining Engineer, Chicago, IIl. 
Discussion Leader—E. J. CuHristy, Chf. Engr., 
Wheeling Township Coal Mng. Co. 
NEW EQUIPMENT AND METHODS IN STRIP MINING 
IRA CLEMENS, Pres., Commercial Fuel Co. 
Discussion Leader—T. G. GERow, Chief Engr., Truax- 
Traer Coal Co. 
UNDERGROUND WATER IN NORTHERN ANTHRACITE FIELD 


J. F. K. Brown, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
H. H. Orro, Mng. Engr. } Hudson Coal Co. 


Discussion Leader—Pavut F. Brown, Mer., Splash- 
dam Coal Corp. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 O'Clock 
Conveyor Mining 


Chairman: T. F. McCartuy, General Supt., Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corp. 


PROBLEMS TO BE CONSIDERED BEFORE INSTALLING CON- 
VEYORS 


R. G. PFAHLER, Mng. Engr., The Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co. 


Discussion Leader—R. L. WILHELM, Supt., New 
Jellico Coal Co. 


PROBLEMS IN GATHERING, LOADING AND MoviNnG Con- 
VEYOR EQUIPMENT 


M. A. SHARP, Mng. Engr., Union Pacific Coal Co. 


Discussion Leader—FRANK G. SMITH, Asst. Gen. 
Supt., Sunday Creek Coal Co. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION FOR CONVEYOR INSTALLATIONS 
L. H. SCHNERR, Div. Mgr., Consolidation Coal Company 


Discussion Leader—H. P. Musser, West Virginia 
Engrg. Co. 


MINING METHODS IN 24-INCH SEAMS 
W. C. CHAsE, Genl. Supt., Alabama By-Products Corp. 
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WEDNESDAY »»» MAY 4 
MORNING SESSION—10:00 O'Clock 


Mobile Mechanical Loaders 


Chairman: H. H. Taytor, Jr., Vice Pres., 
County Coal Corp. 


Franklin 


PROBLEMS TO BE CONSIDERED BEFORE INSTALLING MECHAN- 
ICAL LOADERS 


D. D. WiLcox, Genl. Supt., Superior Coal Co. 
Discussion Leader—Gero. A. SCHULTZ, 
Liberty Fuel Co. 
CLEANING AND DEGRADATION PROBLEMS WITH MECHANICAL 
LOADING 
Cuas. B. BATON, Vice Pres., Baton Coal Co. 
Discussion Leader—E. D. GALL, Supt., Arkwright 
Coal Co. 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS WITH MECHANICAL LOADING 


J. W. Woomer, Chief Mng. Engr., Hanna Coal Com- 
pany of Ohio 


Discussion Leader—ANDREW MOFFET, 
Coal Co. 


Vice Pres., 


Consolidated 


PROBLEMS IN 
LOADING 


WM. CUNNINGHAM, Supt., Linton-Summit Coal Co. 


Discussion Leader—O. S. BATTEN, Cons. Engr., Pike- 
ville, Ky. 


MINING THIN SEAMS WITH MECHANICAI. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 O'Clock 
Safety 


Chairman: J. J. SELLERS, Vice Pres., Virginia Lron, Coal 
& Coke Co, 


UsE OF MOTION PICTURES IN A SAFETY PROGRAM 
C. R. STAHL, Div. Supt., Koppers Coal Co. 
SAFETY TRAINING FOR EMPLOYES 
~~ Lyons, Safety Engr., Bell & Zoller Coal & Mng. 
0. 


Discussion Leader—W. N. WETZEL, Gen. 


United States Fuel Co. 


REDUCING HAULAGE AND MACHINE ACCIDENTS 


Davip W. JONEs, Supt., Princeton Mining Co. 


Discussion Leader—WM. Lauper, Asst. Prod. Mer., 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


INTRA-COMPANY SAFETY CONTESTS 


Supt., 


C. E. YounG, Personnel Mgr., Wheeling Township Coal 
Mining Co. 
Discussion Leader—F. E. CasH, Dist. Engr., U. S 
Bureau of Mines 
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THURSDAY »» MAY 5 
MORNING SESSION—10:00 O'Clock 
Chairman: ALBERT GATELY, Gen. Supt., Republic Coal Co. 


EQUIPMENT REPAIRS AND SHOP PRACTICE 
E. A. RicKarp, Chf. Elec., Koppers Coal Co. 
Discussion Leader—R. S. ADAMS, Genl. Supt., Clinch- 
field Coal Corp. 
UNDERGROUND POWER DISTRIBUTION 
C. C. BALLARD, Master Mechanic, The New River Co. 


Discussion Leader—ANDREW HySLoP, Jr., Elec. Engr., 
Snow Hill Coal Corp. 


SHAFT SINKING METHODS 


(a) Alabama—Percy G. CowIn, Salmon & Cowin, Ine. 


(b) Colorado—FREpD NessitT, Vice Pres., Boulder Valley 
Coal Co. 


MODERN VENTILATING INSTALLATIONS 
Wo. Norris, Jr., Safety Dir., Carter Coal Co. 


Leader—A. LEE Barrett, Pittsburgh Coal 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 O'Clock 


Management and Supervision 
Chairman: D, A. THOMAS, Pres., Montevallo Coal Mining 
Co. 
SUCCESSFUL ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN MANAGEMENT AND 
EMPLOYES 


J. R. SHARP, Director of Public Relations, Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


Discussion Leader—M. M. Moser, Vice Pres., United 
Electric Coal Cos. 
PERSONNEL TRAINING 


A. D. Sisk, Safety Dir., 
Operators Assn. 


Discussion Leader—C. R. GARRETT, Gen. Supt., Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. 


Big Sandy-Elkhorn Coal 


RESPONSIBILITY OF OFFICIALS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Speaker to be arranged 
General Floor Discussion 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 6—EXHIBITORS' DAY 
No convention sessions—to permit uninterrupted 
inspection of exhibits 
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from nearly a year of sensational suc- 
cesses at famous European amusement 
centers, and as a result of these tri- 
umphs they will embark early in June 
on an extended tour to the principal 
cities of South America. Guests are 
thus assured of an exclusive headline 
hit in their appearance. 

Also performing throughout the 
four nights will be the famous Orig- 
inal Old Heidelberg Octet, of Century 
of Progress fame, and well remembered 
by those who attended the 1936 con- 
vention. Singing in their inimitable 
manner, the close harmony and dash- 
ing appearance of this celebrated group 
are a double guarantee to provide de- 
lightful vocal spice to the varied 
program. 

The entertainment program will 
open with a bang on Monday evening 
with a genuine JAMBOREE. A floor 
show of ace stage performers will be 
augmented by a “Big Apple” and 
“Shag” demonstration by a trained 
group of collegians, with guests par- 
ticipating in the dance immediately 
following the demonstration. The 
Abbott dancers and the Octet will, of 
course, be on hand, and there will be 
a lot of good old barber-shop harmony 
from the entire gathering, as well as 
prize dances, colorful balloons and 
other gadgets to provide an endless 
array of noisy merriment. Festivities 
during the entire evening will be in 
the hands of the well-known master of 
ceremonies, Ted Leary. 


Tuesday night will feature an eve- 
ning of Hula girls, Hawaiian guitar 
players, leis, and gay-colored sashes, 
with “Sweet Leilani” in the “Little 
Grass Shack” under the “Moon of 
Manakoora,” that are bound to make 
one forget price structures and com- 
petitive fuels. A floor show featuring 
the exotic dancing of Danna Darrell, 
singing by the Beachcomber, and a 
side splitting comedy act will again 
be augmented by appearances of the 
Abbott girls and the Original Old 
Heidelberg Octet—ably presented by 
Ted Leary. 


Departing somewhat from tradi- 
tional practices of the past, the amuse- 
ment events on Wednesday evening 
will feature a “rough-and-ready” 
group of boxing and wrestling 
matches. The one and only Jack 
Dempsey will be in the ring with the 
boys as referee, and his presence there 
will act as a big stimulus to the fight- 
ers; if the boys don’t knuckle down 
to work and produce plenty of action, 
maybe he’ll take a hand himself. Hail- 
ing from Logan County, W. Va., 
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One of the most valuable assets of the coal mining industry is the 
Convention and Exposition of the American Mining Congress held each 
year at Cincinnati, and which will be held this year during the first week 


in May. 
Not only is an rey tga 


afforded to hear papers read and dis- 
cussed on practically every subject of interest to the 
mine operator, but through the medium of extensive exhi 


coal 
its of the latest 


types of mining machinery and equipment one is enabled to keep himself 
advised as to the developments and improvements in mine equipment, 
now more necessary than ever in this age of mechanization and keen 


competition. 


Valuable opportunity is also afforded to discuss your particular 
problems with representatives of the various equipment manufacturers 
and thus obtain the benefit of consultation with them without the neces- 
sity and inconvenience of extensive correspondence or travel—and at a 
time when you have left behind your routine duties that would otherwise 
interfere with your giving such matters your undivided attention. 


+ 


where he loaded coal for Gay Coal 
& Coke many years ago, Jack will 
stage his ‘““comeback” to the mines at 
the Mining Congress Convention, to 
headline an evening of sports that un- 
doubtedly will be talked about in coal 
circles for years to come. In addition 
to the boxing bouts, there will be a 
fine wrestling match with genuine 


+ + 


| consider the meeting of the 
American Mining Congress held 
annually in Cincinnati the most im- 
portant and beneficial conference 
in the interest of the coal industry 
held anywhere in this country, be- 
cause it affords an opportunity for 
not only the but also 
the executives to confer with the 
manufacturers, and in that way 
jointly consider problems affecting 
the industry in which we are all 
vitally interested. Then, too, from 
year to year we are able to witness 
the fulfillment of the merited sug- 
gestions in the development of new 
equipment and ideas which enable 
us to do the job of mining in a safer 
and more efficient manner. 
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President, 
Valier Coal Co. 
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Vice President, 
Virginia lron, Coal and Coke Co. 
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grunts and grimaces, a battle royal 
that will not be a waltz contest, and 
on top of all this a floor show with 
dancing by the Abbott girls, singing 
by the Octet, and other celebrated 
acts. 

Climaxing the colossal carnival of 
fun on Thursday night will be the 
annual speechless banquet, with head- 
line entertainment provided by the 
popular radio and stage team of Ilomay 
Bailey, “Personality Girl of the Air,” 
and Lee Sims, sensational popular 
pianist. Rounding out the entertain- 
ment will be specialty and group danc- 
ing by the Abbott girls, songs by the 
Original Old Heidelberg Octet, and a 
solo by Miss Ruth Best—all ably intro- 
duced by Don Rice, a master of cere- 
monies whose star is rapidly in the 
ascendency. Mr. Rice’s marvelous 
talent as a humorous mimic is receiv- 
ing the plaudits of radio and stage 
commentaries throughout the country. 

Special entertainment for the many 
visiting ladies will comprise a get- 
together luncheon on Monday; a fash- 
ion show Tuesday morning followed 
by luncheon at a country inn; a 
bridge luncheon in the beautiful Hall 
of Mirrors at the Netherland Plaza 
Wednesday afternoon, and sight-see- 
ing on Thursday. The ladies are also 
cordially invited to attend all the 
evening entertainment functions. 


Exposition 


As an intimate and inseparable. fea- 
ture of the Cincinnati meeting, the 
exposition of mining machinery, prep- 
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aration equipment, and supplies of all 
sorts pertaining to the coal mining in- 
dustry will fill three huge rooms at 
Music Hall to capacity. More than 
140 of the leading manufacturers will 
participate in the exposition this year, 
thus proving that they have firm faith 
in the industry and are looking for- 
ward to even more rapid advancement 
than the immediate past has seen. 

Included in their displays will be 
equipment of every type, from that 
used in the actual operations at the 
coal face to the final stages of modern 
preparation which give the consumer 
a quality product adapted to his spe- 
cific need. Large units such as cutting 
and shearing machines, mechanical 
loaders, air compressors, haulage mo- 
tors and tractors, mine cars and trail- 
ers, ventilating fans, motors and power 
equipment, and various types of clean- 
ing units will doubtless attract par- 
ticular attention of visiting delegates; 
however, the smaller equipment will 
receive equal scrutiny, since operators 
are well aware of the fact that “‘a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link.” 

Advance information indicates a 
widespread showing of brand new 
equipment units that have never be- 
fore been displayed. A brief descrip- 
tion of some of these items may be 
found on page 82. 

Cooperating closely in effectuating 
plans for the exposition is the Manu- 
facturers Division of the American 
Mining Congress, under the chairman- 
ship of William E. Goodman, vice 
president, Goodman Manufacturing 
Co.. The annual meeting of the Manu- 
facturers Division will be held during 
convention week, the tentative sched- 
ule calling for the convening of this 
meeting at the theatre of Music Hall 
on Tuesday morning at 10.30. Im- 
mediately following this, there will be 
a meeting of the Board of Governors 
of this Division, at which officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected. 

L. W. Shugg is again performing 
splendid assistance as Director of Ex- 
hibits through the courtesy of the 
General Electric Company. 


Equipment to Be Exhibited 


Comprising part of the fascinating 
and instructive display of mining 
equipment and supplies to be exhibited 
by the various manufacturers are the 
following items. Literature describ- 
ing these will be gladly furnished upon 
request to the various companies or to 
the Mintnc Concress JOURNAL. 


@ ACME COMPRESSOR CO. 


Mine car compressor and pneumatic 
tools. 
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@ ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 
Tru-Tu-Lire safety dramalogue, 
depicting safe versus unsafe methods 
of working in mechanized and non- 
mechanized mine operations. 


@ AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 

Lamps, carbide, shop equipment, 
oxyacetylene cutting and welding 
equipment, and electric arc welding 
machines and electrodes. 


@ LOUIS ALLIS CO., THE 


Self-ventilated, explosion-proof elec- 
tric motor. 


@ ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 

New vari-pitch speed changer unit, 
and models of vibrating screens, feed- 
ers and conveyors for handling coal. 


@ AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 
See U. S. Steel Corp. 


@ AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO. 

Four-axle mine car, a number of 
latest-designed mine-car wheels, and 
mine-car specialties. 


@ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO. 
Preformed Tru-Lay and Lay-Set 
wire rope. 
@ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
See U. S. Steel Corp. 
@ ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Explosives and blasting materials. 


@ BAKER-RAULANG CO. 
Tractor-trailer unit used in rubber- 
tired gathering system in conjunction 
with Sanford-Day Iron Works. Trac- 
tor on display is unit designed for op- 
eration in 42-in. to 48-in. seams. 


@ BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 

Complete set-up of FLEXxIPIPE ven- 
tilating duct for auxiliary ventilation 
in coal mines. 
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| consider attendance at the 
annual Coal Convention and Ex- 
position of the American Mining 
Congress of inestimable value to 
mining men. In a short space of 
time one can see all of the latest 
developments in mechanization 
equipment, and in addition is af- 
forded the unparalleled opportunity 
to exchange ideas with hundreds of 
operating men and engineers inter- 
ested in all phases of coal mining. 


OQ 


Vice President in Charge of Operations, 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. 


+ + + 


+ 


| will be delighted to attend the 
Cenvention and Exposition of the 
American Mining Congress at Cin- 
cinnati, in May, because | believe 
it is the most instructive, interest- 
ing and valuable meeting to the 
coal industry that can be held dur- 
ing the year. As usual, we will 
arrange to have practically all of 
our operating and technical men 
spend at least two days at the 
exposition. 


President, 


Island Creek Coal Co. 
+ + + 


@ BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 

All-steel mine car with hydraulic 
brakes; model of new portable turn- 
out; forged steel wheels; armored ties; 
full-size switch, featuring one-piece 
slide plate and brace; target stand with 
reflector button; manganese frogs and 
steel ties; all types of wire rope com- 
monly used in coal mining industry, 
and two models of wire rope machines 
in actual operation. 


@ THE BOWDIL CO. 
New solid steel, thin cutter bar, 
using company’s secondary cutting bit. 


@ BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 

Pictures of rope in use, and actual 
samples of Fiex-Set preformed wire 
rope. 


@ BROWN-FAYRO CO. 

Retarder for handling railroad cars 
at tipples, and for trips of mine cars 
at loading or dumping points; model 
BB portable tubing blower unit; com- 
pact portable electric hoist, used as 
auxiliary in shifting conveyor sections, 
etc.; model HKL spotting hoist of 
low-seam type; and rerailers, track 
rollers, sample mine car wheels and 
chilled specimens. 


@ CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSN. 

A miniature tipple enclosed in glass, 
illustrating results of using calcium 
chloride in the dustless treatment of 
coal; one section of tipple model will 
show the loading of dust-proofed coal, 
while in an adjacent section the same 
operation, using ordinary, dusty coal, 
will be performed. 


@ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORP. 
See U. S. Steel Corp. 
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MONDAY—JAMBOREE NIGHT 


Calendar of Entertainment 


Floor show of celebrated stage performers, including beautiful and talented Merriel Abbott dancers, just back 
from sensational European successes; stirring songs by the famous Original Old Heidelberg Octet; big-time 
novelty acts; "Big Apple" and "Shag'’ dances by trained collegians; Val Olman's band, direct from Nassau and 
New York engagements; prize dances, balloons, and barber-shop harmony by all to provide an endless array of 
old-time gayety. Festivities in the hands of the inimitable Ted Leary as master of ceremonies. 


TUESDAY—WAIKIKI NIGHT 


Hula girls, Hawaiian guitars, leis, gay colored sashes under the romantic ‘Moon of Manakoora’’; floor show 
featuring exotic dancing of glamorous Dana Darrell; songs of the sea by the Beachcomber; climatic comedy 
acts; specialty and group dances by the Abbott girls, and romantic singing by the Original Old Heidelberg 
Octet. Ted Leary again providing spice and humor to an evening under the spell of the tropics. 


WEDNESDAY—MINERS' HOLIDAY WITH JACK DEMPSEY 


A bang-up card of boxing and wrestling matches refereed by the one and only JACK DEMPSEY, who once 
loaded coal in Logan County, W. Va., and now triumphantly rejoins his fellow miners. With Jack in the ring, 


the boys will knuckle down and produce plenty of action. 


lots of “‘umph."’ An evening cram full of action and fun. 


THURSDAY—ANNUAL SPEECHLESS BANQUET 


Climax of the week's festivities, with excellent food, fine entertainment, and dancing to superb music. Introduc- 
As guest artists, the popular radio and stage team of ILOMAY BAILEY, 
"Personality Girl of the Air," and LEE SIMS, sensational master of the ivory keys (direction Rockwell-O'Keefe 
Inc.), DON RICE, radio's new and widely acclaimed mimic, at the helm. Abbott Dancers and Old Heidelberg 
Octet in the numbers that have made them famous. A gala event for everyone! 


tion of distinguished mining men. 


LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT 


Following the bouts, another flashy floor show with 


A get-together luncheon on Monday; a fashion show Tuesday morning followed pi luncheon at a country inn; 


a bridge luncheon Wednesday afternoon, and sightseeing on Thursday. Ladies a 


all the evening entertainment functions. 


@ CENTRAL ELECTRIC REPAIR CO. 
Demonstration of utility of its mag- 
net in removing tramp iron from coal. 


@ CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
Mounted electric coal drills, un- 
mounted portable hand-held coal! drills 
in both open and permissible type, 
portable electric and pneumatic drills, 
nut runners, grinders, chipping ham- 
mers, riveting hammers, pneumatic 
rock drills, and percussive-type augur 


drills. 


@ CINCINNATI MINE MACHINERY CO. 

New Cincinnati method of cutting 
bits, in actual operation; and cutter 
bars and chain units of latest design 
for use with '7 x 1-in. bits and duplex 
bits. 


@ COAL PROCESS CO. 

By means of a cross-beam arrange- 
ment two pieces of coal—one Wax- 
olized, the other untreated—are dipped 
into a pail of water. 


@ COFFING HOIST CO. 


New safety-pull ratchet-lever hoist, 
power master spur gear gravity lower- 
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ing hoist, speedoelectric hoist, and Cof- 
fing loadbinders. 


@ COLUMBIA STEEL CO. 
See U. S. Steel Corp. 


@ CYCLONE FENCE CO. 
See U. S. Steel Corp. 


@ DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 

Small working models of its prod- 
ucts used for screening and coal wash- 
ing; a special recording machine which 
produces a graph of the patented dif- 
ferential vibration of the company’s 
LeaHy No-Blind vibrating screen, 
and a half-scale photograph on the 
background of the booth featuring the 
company’s Concenco Duplex washing 


table. 


@ DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
Photographic displays of mine cars, 


refuse disposal equipment, and com- 


plete mine haulage systems. 


@ THE DORR CO., INC. 

Model of Type A hydro-separator 
for recovering coarse fractions of fine 
coal; a 30-in. working model of torque 
thickener; and model of a classifier. 


so cordially invited to attend 


@ DUFF-NORTON MFG. CO. 

Models depicting line of lifting 
jacks, including new collapsible mine 
roof jack and mine timber jack; also 
other styles and types of lifting jacks 
suitable for mining requirements rang- 
ing in capacity up to and including 
100 tons. 


e PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


Sectioned display will demonstrate 
the significance of modern chemistry 
to the coal mining industry. Moving 
picture entitled “The Wonder World 
of Chemistry,” by the Explosives De- 
partment; photographic representa- 
tions of VENTUBE mine installations, 
and an actual section of the tubing; 
chromated zinc chloride wood pre- 
serving treatment with photo trans- 
parencies and actual timbers removed 
from mines, by the Grasselli Chemicals 
Department; diagram showing process 
of manufacture and smaller transpar- 
encies depicting various uses of NEo- 
PRENE in coal mining; and general 
display of products made by the chem- 
ist from coal. 
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MERRIEL ABBOTT DANCERS 


of International fame, will feature all 
four nights 


4tiona] Picture 
Ss. 


Above —'"'Big Apple’ 
and demonstra- 
tions by trained col- 
legians will feature the 
Jamboree 


Left—Boxing and wrest- 

ling matches will head- 

line Jack Dempsey as 
referee 


Right— Sensational sing- 

ing by Original Old 

Heidelberg Octet all 
four nights 


LEE SIMS 
and 
ILOMAY BAILEY 


guest artists at the 
Annual Dinner 


tockwell-O’ Keefe, Inc. 
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@ DUSTLIX SYSTEMS, INC. 

Equipment necessary for applica- 
tion of trade marks to coal, and actual 
pieces of coal trade marked by this 
system; samples of coal before and 
after dust-proofing with Dust.ix; 
and ash-samples obtained from coal 
burned in presence of an oxidizing 
agent, together with samples of ash of 
coal burned under average conditions. 


@ THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Alkaline storage batteries for mine 
locomotives and safety lamps. 


@ ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 

Complete line of overhead trolley 
line material, including standard and 
special type trolley clamps, combina- 
tion clamps, and 25 styles of insulated 
mine hangers; new styles of manually 
operated and sectional insulators; new 
style trolley splicers, and large capacity 
Q. B. knife switches mounted on chan- 
nel iron bases. 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT 


New and improved designs of rail 
bonds, welding electrodes and appa- 
ratus for making installation of rail 
bonds simple and efficient. 


@ ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 

Exide-Ironclad and Exide-Highcap 
batteries, as well as cells of these bat- 
teries cut away to show their construc- 
tion, and a moving picture featuring 
the rubber-tired haulage system. 


@ ENTERPRISE WHEEL & CAR CORP. 
Mine cars and wheels. 


@ FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Splash-proof motor in a glass cab- 
inet with four streams of water play- 
ing upon it while it is in continuous 
operation; 12-in. motor-driven hori- 
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zontal angle-flow pump with a 40-h.p. 
splash-proof motor; 5x5 Simplex 
mine gathering pump mounted on base 
and with intermediate gearing driven 
by a 5-h.p. motor; 4-in. Builtogether 
pump with 40-h.p. motor; C-32 dial 
scale cabinet with Printomatic weigh- 
er, and main lever assembly of a mine- 
car scale. 


@ FLOOD CITY BRASS & ELECTRIC CO. 
Replacement parts for locomotives, 
mining machines and pumps, line ma- 
terial, trolley harps and associated 
eauipment; also an enclosed room hoist 
with expanding friction-type clutch, 
automatic trolley section insulator, 
new trolley pole for use with mining 
machines, and new THoR line of elec- 
tric drills and Great Western fuses. 


@ GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

Portable motor-generator set and 
switchgear equipment. Pyranol ca- 
pacitors, pellet-type lightning arrest- 
ers, wire and cable, and interesting 
demonstrations from “House of 
Magic.” 


@ GIBRALTAR EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 
Welding equipment; key seater 
equipment, and track tool equipment. 


@ GOODMAN MFG. CO. 

New 360 track loading machine; 
new 612 Delux shortwall for conveyor 
mining; new type H 121% reversible 
shaker conveyor drive; new type 41B 
automatic duckbill; new Goodman 
Roombelt for surplus belt storage in 
driving head; new Roombelt driving 
head with double driven drums; new 
McCarthy mobile conveyor which is a 
sectional chain conveyor on wheels; 
the 512 shortwall, and modernized 
8-ton locomotive. Also literature and 
pictures of the Mancha Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive Company and St. 
Louis Power Shovel Company lines. 


+ + 


Attendance at the 15th Annual Coal Convention and Exposition of 
the American Mining Congress, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2 
to 6, is of vital importance to all engaged in the coal industry. 

The preliminary program just recently released indicates that the 
topics to be presented and discussed are of extreme importance to coal 
mining men; consequently, it is desirable that every effort be made to be 
present at this convention to take an active part, to discuss your problems 
with your neighbor, and to visit the very fine exhibits, where you will see 


the latest in coal mining equipment. 


By attending this convention you will gain a world of knowledge and 
information pertinent to the ae you represent, and be better 


equipped to cope with the daily prob 


ems confronting coal mining men. 


President, 


Utah Fuel Co. 


+ + 


M. M. LEIGHTON, 
Chief, Illinois Geological Survey, 
who is cooperating actively in 

plans for the Exposition. 


@ GULF OIL CORP. 

Special lubricants for mining trade, 
including a “House of Magic” which 
will dramatize special mine-car lubri- 
cants. 


@ HARNISCHFEGER CORP. 

Large photographs illustrating sali- 
ent features of P&H loading boom 
hoists, Hansen welders and excavators, 
and use of wide range of Smootharc 
welding electrodes. 

@ HENDRICK MFG. CO. 

Perforated metal screens, testing 
screens with emphasis on flanged-lip 
type, and smaller sizes of lip screens. 


@ HERCULES POWDER CO. 

Permissible explosives and blasting 
devices suitable for correct blasting 
in coal mines. 


@ HOCKENSMITH WHEEL & MINE CAR 
co. 


Bearings, mine cars and wheels and 
special-design sheaves and rollers. 


@ HULBURT OIL & GREASE CO. 
Samples of various densities of grease 
for lubrication of coal mine equipment. 


@ IMPERIAL BRONZE MFG. CO. 
Air compressors and pneumatic 
equipment. 


@ IRWIN FOUNDRY & MINE CAR CO. 
Mine cars and wheels. 


@ |-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 
Improved type KSC automatic re- 
closing sectionalizing circuit breakers; 
type KSA _ switchboard instruments 
with relay control; various direct-cur- 
rent control relays, and one of latest 
thermal magnetically controlled alter- 
nating-current ““K” breakers for prep- 
aration plant motor installations. 
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@ JEFFREY MFG. CO. 

Coal cutter; loading machine; sin- 
gle-roll crusher; re-screen conveyor; 
conveyan screen; vibrating feeders; 
aerodyne fan; room conveyor; face 
conveyor; handheld drill; post drill; 
belt idlers; chains; miscellaneous parts, 
and moving pictures showing equip- 
ment in operation. 


@ JOY MFG. CO. 

Joy Junior for low coal; 8 BU 
loader; 11 BU loader, and new low pan 
mining machine truck for use in haul- 
ing shortwall cutting machines and 
portable conveyor. 


@ JOYCE-CRIDLAND CO. 

Mine jacks, track jacks, heavy-duty 
jacks, and hydraulic jacks for every 
lifting service in and about coal mines. 


@ KOPPERS CO. 

Translites showing installations, 
uses, etc., of the principal products, 
machines, services, etc., of the many 
subsidiaries of the company. 


@ LaBOUR CO., INC. 
Several types of mine water gather- 
ing pumps complete with electric mo- 
tors; self-priming pump 
fitted with glass casing head 
in operation, with water 
tanks provided with suitable 
valves to allow pump to be 
demonstrated under various 
conditions of operations. 


@ LA-DEL CONVEYOR & MFG. 
co. 
New type shaker conveyor; 


adjustable pitch intermediate 
pressure mine ventilation fan, 


and a portable mine blower. a 


@ A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE 
co. 


Complete line of all con- 
structions and types of 
“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) 
wire rope used in various 
phases of coal mining indus- 
try. Samples will include 
round strand, flattened strand 
and non-rotating construc- 
tions in both standard and 
pre-formed types. 

@ LINK-BELT CO. 

Full-size working unit of new Link- 
Belt Junior Baum-type washery for 
moderate capacities; two types of speed 
reducers; a P. I. V. gear variable speed 
transmission unit with remote control; 
a model of new vibrating screen; 
scene-in-action unit of Roto-Louvre 
dryer; belt conveyor idlers; section of 
underground belt conveyor; silent, 
roller and malleable iron chain sam- 
ples; numerous models of power trans- 
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mission equipment, and automatic 
stoker. 


L. W. SHUGG 
Director of Exhibits 


(Courtesy General Electric Co.) 


@ MACWHYTE CO. 


Preformed shaft hoist ropes, mining 
machine ropes; loader rope; incline 
rope; wire ropes for strip shovels; 


+ + 


The 1938 Convention and Exposition of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress to be held at Cincinnati May 
2 to 6 promises to be so attractive, with the mag- 
nificent display of mining equipment and the presen- 
tation of special papers on operation, preparation 
and management, that those connected with the coal 
industry of the country can ill afford to miss it. 

The advance list of exhibitors indicates practically 
every type of mining equipment will be on display, 
demonstrating to many an operator the economies 
ossibilities for a § 

e enthusiasm of those actively engaged in ar- 
ranging this convention assures its success, impor- 
tance and value, and undoubtedly the Committee 
can look forward to the largest attendance in the 
history of the Mining Congress. 


Manager of Coal Operations, 
Northwestern Improvement Co. 


etter operation. 


+ + + 


LeTourneau carry-alls; other wire 
ropes used in mining, and blast hole 
drilling lines. 
@ MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCO- 
MOTIVE CO. 
See Goodman Mfg. Co. 
@ MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. 
Photographic enlargements showing 
stripping and loading shovels. 
@® McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Recent and current issues of various 


publications of the company of inter- 
est to coal industry. 


@ McLANAHAN & STONE CORP. 

Black Diamond Steelstrut, quick- 
adjustment crusher; small aluminum 
model built to scale showing this 
crusher. 


@ McNALLY-PITTSBURG MFG. CORP. 
Photographic display of installa- 
tions. 


@ MECHANIZATION, INC. 

Pictorial presentation of the growth 
of mechanized mining. 

@ METAL & THERMIT CORP. 

Thermit process for welding rails in 
continuous lengths with material and 
equipment employed for welding by 
this process, together with several 
sample rail welds; mural photograph 
showing stretch of main haulage track. 


@ MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 

Edison electric cap lamps; dry cell 
blasting batteries; new shot-firing unit 
for use with Edison electric cap lamps; 
new explosives carriers; one-hour oxy- 
gen breathing apparatus; approved 
Dustfoe respirator; colored 
Comfo caps, Skullguard head 
protection in color; improved 
Edison electric cap lamp for 
officials, with push-button 
control, and Stromberg No- 
Accident clocks. 


@ MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 
Graphic display of publi- 
cations of and services per- 
formed by the American 
Mining Congress. 


@® MORROW MFG. CO. 

Working model of Prins 
Multiflow coal washer and 
necessary miniature equip- 
ment for handling the coal to 
and from the washer. 


MOSEBACH ELECTRIC & 
SUPPLY CO. 

Bearings; hoists; motors 
and generators; safety equip- 
ment; shop equipment; track 
equipment and _ accessories; 
wire rope and cable; rail bonds and 
trolley line material; and arc welding 
machines and mine supplies. 


@ MYERS-WHALEY CO. 

No. 3 size automat coal loading ma- 
chine; working model showing shovel- 
ing motion of Myers-Whaley shoveling 
machines, and photographs of these 
machines in operation. 

@ NACHOD & U. S. SIGNAL CO. 


Operating exhibits of automatic 
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Vari-pitch speed changer unit available in 7 sizes up to 
33 hp. 

Solid steel thin cutter bar. 

Specially constructed mining machine rope. 

Collapsible mine roof jack. 

Mine timber jack. 

Ratchet lever hoist. 

Spur gear gravity lowering hoist. 

Electric hoist. 

New styles of manually operated and automatic sectional 
insulators. 

New style trolley splicers. 

Low pan truck for hauling shortwall cutting machines. 

Portable conveyor. 

Full size working unit of Baum-type washery for moderate 
capacities. 

Dry cell blasting batteries and shot firing unit for use with 
electric cap lamps. 

Improved sectional mine conveyor. 

Explosives carriers. 

Steel grid resistor. 

Two-deck vibrating screen, with frame and main bearings 
of the screen full floating in rubber. 

Oxygen breathing apparatus of one hour capacity. 

Light weight tools. 

Rail bender operated by a fixed stroke of a hand lever. 

Improved steel switch ties. 

Improved safety hats. 

New permissible shot firing device. 

All steel mine car equipped with four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. 

Portable turnout. 

Improved retarder for handling cars. 

Compact, portable electric hoist. 

Equipment needed to apply trademarks to coal. 


NEWLY DEVELOPED ITEMS ON DISPLAY AT THE EXPOSITION 


New type shortwall cutter. 

Adjustable pitch fan. 

New type of shaker conveyor designed to convey coal up- 
grade and still permit conveyor line to follow irre- 
gularities in the mine floor. 

Reversible shaker conveyor drive with four motions in the 
direction of coal travel and three motions in reverse 
for use in sending in supplies. 

Automatic mine car coupler. 

New type belt conveyor with provision for surplus belt 
storage in the driving head. 

Low capacity safety feeder switch and section insulator 
switch. 

Automatic duckbill eliminating necessity of having trained 
operator. 

New types of locomotive headlights. 

Temporary set-screw bond. 

McCarthy mobile conveyor, essentially a chain conveyor 
on wheels. It is a self-contained unit equipped with 
an electric cable reel and two wire rope wheels for 
moving the conveyor to and from the face. 

Streamlined model of air coal cleaner. 

Improved methods for dry cleaning coal. 

Improved launder type separator. 

Impact carriers with solid rubber rollers. 

Improved type of dummy maker. 

Automatic conversion substation designed to take high 
voltage A.C. and convert it to D.C., provided with 
protective and restarting devices. 

Explosion resisting locomotive controller equipped with 
recently designed ventilating system. In case of an 
explosion within the enclosure, the gases which issue 
are cooled below the ignition point. 

Glass fiber for insulation of electrical equipment, and a 
variety of electrical equipment pieces insulated with 


New type track loading machine. 


this material. 


block signals; CESCO electric track 
switch throwers; automatic electric 
derails; hydraulic spring switch con- 
trols; and trolley and rail contactors. 


@ NATIONAL MALLEABLE & STEEL CAST- 
INGS CO. 

Complete line of Naco cast steel spe- 
cially heat-treated mine-car wheels; 
Willison automatic mine-car couplers 
fitted with friction draft gears for 
large capacity cars; and cast-steel 
hitchings, swivel and plain link, for 
smaller capacity cars. 


@ NATIONAL TUBE CO. 
See U. S. Steel Corp. 


@ NORDBERG MFG. CO. 
Full-sized Symons horizontal screen 
in operation. 


@ OHIO BRASS CO. 

Translites visualizing long service 
records attained by O-B products; new 
automatic mine-car coupler, with min- 
iature motion picture showing coupler 
in operation; new temporary set-screw 
bond; new low capacity safety feeder 
switch; new M-6 section insulator 
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switch; and new MB and MS lIccomo- 
tive headlights. 


@ PENN MACHINE CO. 

Various types of Super-Weld rail 
bonds; replacement parts for mine 
locomotives, including axle and journal 
linings, solid forged steel heat-treated 
axle gears and pinions, bushings, im- 
proved drum and ‘worm gears, alloy 
steel shafting, and various other re- 
placement parts for mining machines 
and mine pumps; finished products 
made from new special alloy bearing 
bronze. 


@ PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC COIL CORP. 


Built-up outline of new plant; sam- 
ples of coal mining armature coils, field 
coils, and insulating material. 


@ PORTABLE LAMP & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Complete line of personal protective 
equipment for coal miners, including 
new permissible shot-firing device, 
Cool caps and hats, safety goggles, res- 
pirators, safety shoes, electric safety 
cap lamps, flame safety lamps, haulage 
safety devices, etc. 


POST-GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. 

Steel grid resistors, including new 
type T2 for use on mine locomotives, 
mining machines, and loaders; transfer 
switches for use on gathering locomo- 
tives, and starters for fan and pump 
motors. 


@ PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Surface preparation equipment. 


@ ROBERTS & SCHAEFER CO. 

New streamlined 1938 model of 
Stump Air-Flow coal cleaners; display 
photographs and descriptive diagrams. 


@ ROBINS CONVEYING BELT CO. 

Photographic display and _ illumi- 
nated panels of plants and products; 
five full-sized samples of belt conveyor 
idlers; full-sized operation Gyrex and 
style J Vibrex screens; section of new 
sectional mine conveyor, and samples 
of various weaves of screen cloth. 


@ ROBINSON VENTILATING CO. 

Model of backward curve turbine- 
type reversible mine fan, with instru- 
ments connected to fan to register 
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varying pressures to indicate change in 
air-flow with varying mine conditions. 


@ JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS CO. 

Wire rope and electrical wires and 
cables, with several translites showing 
various wire rope installations and 
bridge cables. 


@ SAFETY MINING CO. 


Drilling machines and drill bits; 
Cardox blasting, and safety equipment. 


@ SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS, INC. 

Full-size mine car, unusual in size 
and design; full-size underground rub- 
ber-tired trailer; ball-bearing wheels, 
and models of all types of mine cars 
and trailers for strip mining. 


@ SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
See U. S. Steel Corp. 


@ SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 

Cable samples representing modern 
construction in this type of material 
for power and lighting, telephone and 
signal requirements. 


@ STANDARD OIL CO. (INDIANA) 
“Coal Diggers of 1938.” 


@ STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 
Operating model of air sand system 
for dry cleaning coal; Redler con- 
veyor-elevator; actual size vibrating 
screen in operation, and new impact 
carrier with solid rubber rollers. 


@ STERLING PUMP CORP. 

Short coupled turbine-type pump in 
a tank full of water, the water to be 
circulated to simulate the dewatering 
‘of a coal mine. 


¢ ST. LOUIS POWER SHOVEL CO. 
See Goodman Mfg. Co. 


@ STREETER-AMET CO. 

Two automatic weighers, one for 
weighing mine cars in motion and 
printing of weights automatically, the 
other for motor truck weighing. 


@ W. O. & M. W. TALCOTT, INC. 
Complete line cf fasteners for con- 
veyor, elevator and power belting. 


@ TAMPING BAG CO. 

New 1938 model Dummy Maker 
for filling and packing tamping bags; 
tamping bags, and safety tool steel 
that is water-hardening. 


@ TEMPLETON, KENLY & CO. 
Complete 
jacks. 


line mine 


of Simplex 


@ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
co. 
See U. S. Steel Corp. 
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VICE CHAIRMEN OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 


ROY L. COX 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


@ TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 

Complete display of Timken bear- 
ings as used in mine-car equipment, as 
well as various wheel mountings for 
mine cars, and bearings for pumps, 
conveyors, and loaders. 


@ W. S. TYLER CO. 

Single-deck type 400 Tyler electric 
screen with latest improvements; two- 
deck type 600 Tyler Ty-Rock screen, 
featuring entirely new idea in screen 
design. 


+ 


To me it is a foregone conclusion 
that the annual programs put on for 
a number of years in Cincinnati by 
the American Mining Congress have 
been of the very greatest benefit to 
the entire coal industry of this whole 
country, and because of the very 
many worthwhile things that will be 
shown and take place this year in 
May at the Coal Convention and 
Exposition, | believe it will be to the 
very decided interest of all coal oper- 
ators and their organizations to at- 
tend, and thereby help themselves 
and the coal industry. 


Chairman of the Board, 
Alabama By-Products Corp. 


+ + 


@ TYSON ROLLER BEARING CORP. 

Tyson cageless tapered roller bear- 
ings used in mine cars and mining ma- 
chinery. 


FRANK E. MUELLER 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


A. S. KNOIZEN 
Joy Manufacturing Co. 


© U. S. STEEL CORP. 


Central cross section of a mine to 
actual scale in which the essential uses 
of steel are displayed; complete dem- 
onstration of Lorain mine posts and 
Santmyer timber jacks, as well as a 
distinctive high-tensile steel display; 
nd a miniature tower and aerial tram- 

ay of the type built and installed by 
\merican Steel & Wire Co., which 

ll be in constant operation. 


© UNIVERSAL LUBRICATING CO. 


Various lubricants for coal mining 
industry. 


@ UTILITY MINE EQUIPMENT CO. 

Various sizes of UMECO benders 
and punches which will accommodate 
rail sizes for various weights of rail; 
also entire new line of tools of lighter 
and stronger materials. 


(Concluded on page 104) 
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The Application of JICS in 


PLACER MINING Operations’ 


® Increased Recoveries Effected When 
Used in New Guinea in 1932 Resulted 
in Expanded Application 


HE recent acceptance and the in- 

creasing use of jigs in the field of 
recovery of placer gold represents the 
revival of one of the oldest metallurgi- 
cal tools known to mankind. While 
the application of jigs in the field of 
concentration of base metal and non- 
metallic ores had reached a fair degree 
of efficiency quite some time ago, their 
acceptance for the concentration of 
placer gold and other metallics is of a 
very recent origin. 

The use of jigs on a gold dredge was 
first suggested by Robert H. Richards 
in 1907, but several years elapsed be- 
fore the idea was actually tried on a 
large working scale. The credit for 
this belongs to Mr. J. W. Neill, who 
in 1914 described his test with jigs on 
the Yosemite dredge in California. 
Following these tests several jig in- 
stallations were made on dredges op- 
erated by the Natomas Consolidated 
Company, the operation of which was, 
on the whole, successful. It is re- 
ported that the average recovery made 
by the jigs at Natomas has been con- 
sistently near 10 percent of the gold 
clean-up. 

The apparent success of the Na- 
tomas installation led to the trial in- 
stallations of Neill jigs in other places, 
including the Yukon Territory and 
Alaska. These subsequent installa- 
tions, however, were not a success and 
the jigs were gradually put into a 
class of something that has been tried 
and failed. 


New Guinea Developments 


This state of affairs persisted until 
1932, when the engineers of the Bulolo 
Gold Dredging Company in New 
Guinea noticed that some grains of 


+ Presented to Eleventh Annual Mining Insti- 
tute, College of Mines, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, January 18, 1938. 
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By D. N. VEDENSKY 
Chief Metallurgist 
Pan-American Engineering Company 


pyrite in the ground which they con- 
templated dredging contained inclu- 
sions of free gold. The difficulty with 
which some gold amalgamated was also 
noted. To meet these conditions they 
decided to install jigs, concentrate both 
the rusty gold and the pyrite particles 
containing included values, and regrind 
and amalgamate the concentrate. 

The company then turned to the 
types of jigs that would be best suited 
for use under dredge conditions. Be- 
cause space on a dredge is at a pre- 
mium it is essential that all of the deck 
area be utilized to the best advantage. 
Practically all the jigs available occu- 
pied space considerably in excess of 
the active screen area, and were thus 
eliminated from consideration. In the 
Neill jig all of the area was utilized, 
yet the jig was open to other serious 
objections, the principal one being that 
the ratio of concentration produced 
by it was always very low. This re- 
sulted in the necessity for treating a 
very large amount of concentrate. 
Consequently, the Neill jig was also 
eliminated. While making this survey, 
the attention of the Bulolo engineers 
was attracted by the Bendelari dia- 
phragm jig, a recent newcomer in the 
field of concentration of lead-zinc ores 
in Missouri. In this machine the total 
floor space required was approximately 
the same as the screen area and it was 
indicated that a much better ratio of 
concentration than possible with the 
Neill jig could be achieved. The orig- 
inal Bendelari jig was altered to adapt 
it to handling placer material, and a 
complete installation to treat all of the 


yardage dug by the dredge was made. 
As the result of this early experience 
with jigs, the company’s engineers de- 
veloped what is now known as the 
Pan-American placer jig. In this de- 
velopment they endeavored to embody 
all the features essential for successful 
operation on placer material under con- 
ditions of very high and fluctuating 
loads. 

All their subsequently built boats 
in New Guinea and in Colombia were 
equipped with these new jigs. After 
a period of operation the records 
showed that recoveries made by the 
jigs were from 7 to 25 percent of the 
total clean-up, depending upon the 
type of ground treated. The success 
achieved attracted the attention of 
other placer operators to the possibili- 
ties of improving their gold recoveries 
through the application of the new 
technique. So, while the thought that 
the jigs had been unsuccessfully tried, 
in some places still persisted, investiga- 
tions were reopened on the possibilities 
of improving recoveries along the lines 
worked out at Bulolo. 

The principal advantage of using 
jigs at Bulolo was the increased recov- 
ery of gold. Thus, it became of prime 
importance to study in each particu- 
lar new case how much more gold 
could be recovered using jigs than was 
already being recovered by riffles. In 
other words, the whole problem of ac- 
curately determining tailing losses 
from placer operations was revived and 
given most careful consideration. 


Determination of Tailing Losses 


In the case of placer operations it is 
safe to state that with the exception 
of very isolated instances the magni- 
tude of the tailing losses is not known 
at all. The two basic reasons ate: 
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First, the sampling of tailings from 
any placer operation is exceedingly 
difficult; and second, it is believed by 
many operators that even if they have 
some loss, there isn’t much they can do 
about it. The fallacy of the second 
point is evidenced in the light of de- 
velopment of the new technique. In 
regard to the first point, it can now be 
definitely stated that as the result of 
several years of intensive study, meth- 
ods have been developed which give 
very accurate estimates of gold losses 
made by placer operations. The deter- 
mination of losses made by hydraulick- 
ing operations is still difficult and cum- 
bersome. On the other hand, the 
determination of tailing losses from 
those operations where screening and 
washing plants are used can now be 
made with relative ease. 


Sampling Methods 


A few words should be said relative 
to the merits of different sampling 
methods used. Panning of occasional 
small samples is not only useless but 
also very misleading, thus cannot be 
used as a criterion at all. A practice 
frequently encountered is that of tak- 
ing hand samples of the total tailing 
flow at regular intervals, then recover- 
ing gold from the accumulated sample. 
To be at all trustworthy, periodic sam- 
ples must be taken at short intervals, 
extend over a considerable period of 
time, and be as large as possible. The 
closer these conditions are observed 
the more accurate is the sample; but, 
unfortunately, lack of space and stor- 
age facilities usually prevents taking 
samples of sufficiently large size to be 
entirely satisfactory. 

What is believed to be one of the 
most satisfactory methods of sampling 
for tailing losses, using riffle recovery 
as a criterion, was developed in opera- 
tions of the United States Smelting 
and Refining Company at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. The sampling operation con- 
sists of a mechanical cutter, 2 in. 
wide, which cuts continuously the 
tailing stream from a 48-in. sluice. 
Thus, the tailing sample takes approx- 
imately 1/24th of the total amount of 
the tailing flow. The material from 
the automatic sampler is discharged on 
a separate sluice, 20 in. wide and 20 
ft. long. This sluice is covered with 
cocoa matting under expanded metal 
laths. Because of the reduced velocity, 
most of the gold, which has escaped 
dredge riffles, stops in the sampler 
sluice. The sampler sluice is cleaned 
up every few days and the gold con- 
tent of the tailing stream is calcu- 


: * Courtesy of Mr. J. H. Hopkins, Assistant 
Manager. 
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lated from the sampler reduction ratio 
and the amount of gold recovered.* 

As the result of the tests with the 
automatic sampler, the United States 
Smelting and Refining Company at 
Fairbanks put in a test installation of 
standard-size jigs to determine more 
accurately the magnitude of the tail- 
ing losses. 

To be really reliable the sample 
must be taken continuously from the 
tailing flow, using one of the methods 
established for this purpose. It must 
be always borne in mind that in placer 
deposits the values are seldom distrib- 
uted uniformly. 

If intermittent sampling is used, 
there is always a danger of either in- 


cluding too much material represent- 
ing the high-grade streak, or entirely 
missing it. 


Sample Jigged 


To study what additional recoveries 
can be made by the jigs on any existing 
operation, a sample of the continuous 
flow is jigged, the yardage passing over 
the jig is carefully measured, and the 
gold content per unit of material 
handled is calculated from the amount 
of gold recovered in the concentrate. 
While this method is simple in prin- 
ciple, only the exact knowledge of 
many factors involved will enable the 
operator to arrive at accurate results. 

Special jigs have been developed for 
test purpose to duplicate as nearly as 
possible conditions obtainable in large- 
size machines. They can be installed 
where very little headroom is available, 
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Flowsheet No. |. 


and should be operated continuously. 
The concentrate produced can be 
cleaned up either continuously or in 
batches. 

In 1936 and 1937 investigations 
have been conducted at numerous 
placer operations with the object of 
determining what additional recoveries 
could be secured by the use of jigs over 
what was already being recovered by 
the riffles in these operations. 

Tabulated below is a summary show- 
ing tailing losses as established by the 
testing methods involving the use of 
jigs. It is based on results secured 
very recently. The figures have been 
corrected for the ground swell. 


Tail- 
Tail- ing 
Pct. of ing loss, 
under- loss, ¢c. per 
size ¢c. per yd. of 
Locality in cu. yd bank 
Case No. gravel fines meas. 
80 1.85 1.54 
; . 2.53 1.27 
3 65 3.30 2.15 
4* 35 5.0 1.75 
5 60 2.44 1.47 
6* 1.96 
9.06 


* Based on recovery made by jigs installed 
at the ends of transverse tables. In all other 
cases jigs operated on longitudinal sluice tail- 
ings. 

In practically all of the cases cited 
the testwork was followed by the in- 
stallation of full-size jigging plants to 
handle the total amount of the gravel 
mined. 

The credit for first adopting a flow- 
sheet in which jigs instead of riffles 
became essential recovery equipment 
belongs to Messrs. Fisher and Baum- 
hoff. Toward the end of 1936 a 6-cu.- 


Jigs act as scavengers to save gold that escapes from riffles. 
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ft. boat operated by them at Center- 
ville, Idaho, was completely remodeled 
and jigs were placed immediately fol- 
lowing the screen. All possible riffles 
were kept in the sluices following the 
jigs but no riffles were placed ahead 
of them. As a result of the adoption 
of this flowsheet, gold was recovered 
continuously from the jig circuit, the 
riffles behind the jigs recovering a prac- 
tically negligible quantity of gold and 
being used merely as an index to the 
jig efficiency. Weekly clean-ups of 
the riffles were eliminated and at the 
present time the tailing sluices follow- 
ing the jigs are cleaned up only once 
every two months. Following the ex- 
perience with the first installation, two 
other boats owned by these same op- 
erators were completely jig equipped. 
In 1937 a flowsheet involving the use 
of jigs as the essential gold recovery 
equipment has been adopted in many 
instances, most conspicuous examples 
being Dredge No. 19 of the Yuba Gold 
Dredging Company, and the new 
Dredges No. 5 and No. 8 built by the 
Natomas Company in California. 


Jigging Introduced New Problem 


The adoption of jigs for the recov- 
ery of gold has presented the placer 
operator with a new problem which 
he did not have to face before, at least 
to the same extent, that is, the recov- 
ery of gold from a very heavy con- 
centrate. At first to eliminate the 
necessity of handling a large quantity 
of concentrate for the recovery of 
gold, cleaner jigs of the same type as 
the roughers were used. They failed, 
however, to solve the problem com- 
pletely, as apparently in jigs of the 
Harz type most of the black sand must 
be recovered with the gold if a low 
tailing is to be expected. A ratio of 
concentration of about 1 to 1, pos- 
sibly 2 to 1, was all that could be 
made on primary concentrates of a 
high black sand content. 

In the search for better tools to solve 
this problem a new hydraulic jig was 
soon developed, which utilized an en- 
tirely new principle. This is now 
known as the Pan-American pulsator 
jig. The motive power of the jig is 
the kinetic energy of water at about 
20-ft. head and the jig operates with 
an exceedingly rapid cycle, frequently 
over 700 strokes per minute. When 
used as a cleaner on a primary concen- 
trate it is capable of producing ratios 
of concentration as high as 100 to 1 
with only a negligible loss of gold in 
the cleaner tailing. The resultant con- 
centrate, now small in bulk, can be 
either treated by batches in an amal- 
gamating barrel or continuously in a 


Flowsheet No. 2. No riffles ahead of jigs, but sluices behind jigs are riffled. 


mechanical amalgamator, or a small 


ball mill, followed by a plate. 


Typical Flowsheets 


Described below are a few typical 
flowsheets involving the use of both 
the placer- and the pulsator-type jigs, 
the choice of the type depending upon 
the local conditions in each case. 

Flowsheet No. 1 illustrates an early 
method of using jigs as scavengers for 
saving that gold which escapes from 
the riffles. The method of recovering 
gold from the concentrate shown is 
also the earliest used. 


The operation described is that of a 
6-cu.-ft. bucket line dredge, digging 
from 3,500 to 4,000 cu. yds. daily. 
About 35 percent of the gravel passes 
through the screen. 


The jigs are installed at the lower 
end of the transverse tables so that 
the greatest recovery of gold is made 
in the riffles. 

The rougher concentrate from the 
jigs goes to a dewatering drag, then 
passes through a large ball mill and 
over an amalgamating plate. The 
amount of black sand in the ground is 
quite high and the total amount of 
rougher concentrate made is about 35 
cu. yds. per day. 

The evident weaknesses of this flow- 
sheet are: High dilution of jig feed, 
necessity of handling large amount of 
concentrate in the gold clean-up plant, 
and the danger of losing gold in the 
final plate tailing. The last point 


mentioned becomes very important, in 
cases where the gold in the concen- 
trate amalgamates with difficulty. 
Any riffled area ahead of the jigs is 
dangerous when clay is encountered 
at any part of the cut, as clay balls 
or rolls may rob the riffles and then 
pass over the jigs, carrying all the 
stolen values. If the feed passes di- 
rectly from the screen to the jigs the 
clay has no opportunity to pick up 
values after it leaves the screen. 


Fisher & Baumhoff 


Flowsheet No. 2 illustrates a 6-cu.- 
ft. boat operated by Fisher and Baum- 
hoff at Centerville, Idaho. The daily 
yardage dug is from 4,000 to 5,000 
cu. yds. About 220 cu. yds. per hour 
go to four 2-cell placer-type jigs on 
each side, set close to the screen. 
There are no riffles ahead of the jigs 
but the sluices behind the jigs are 
riffled. The amount of gold escaping 
the jigs is practically negligible and 
the riffles behind the jigs are cleaned 
up only once every two months. A 
ratio of concentration of about 75 to 1 
is made by the rougher jigs. The 
rougher concentrate from both sides 
of the boat flows to a dewatering drag 
then passes over a Duplex 18-in. pul- 
sator jig, the tailing from which passes 
over a riffled launder and goes to 
waste. The daily amount of cleaner 
concentrate produced is about three 
tons. This is fed continuously to a 
mechanical amalgamator which is 
cleaned up once every seven days. The 
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Flowsheet No. 3. Practice of Natomas No. 8 dredge. 


tailing from the mechanical amalga- 
mator passes over a scavenger jig set 
so as to produce a very high ratio of 
concentration. Some coarse gold and 
amalgam which require several passes 
through the amalgamator before they 
are permanently held are caught in 
the concentrate of the scavenger jig 
and are intermittently returned to the 
cleaner jig circuit. The tailing from 
the scavenger jig goes to waste. 


Natomas No. 8 


Flowsheet No. 3 illustrates the op- 
eration at Natomas No. 8 dredge. 
Total yardage dug is about 500 cu. 
yds. per hour. About 200 yards per 
hour goes through the screen and 
passes over the jigs arranged in a 
single row on each side of the boat. 
The jig tailing launders are all riffled. 
The rougher jig concentrate passes 
over mercury, auger hole riffles and 
is raised by a dewatering elevator to 
a single-cell placer-type jig acting as 
a cleaner. The cleaner tailing goes to 
waste and the concentrate is fed to a 
small ball mill, the discharge from 
which passes continuously over mer- 
cury riffles. The water condition of 


the pond because of the clayey na- 
ture of the gravel dug is bad as com- 
pared to most dredging operations. 
However, the gold amalgamates read- 
ily and there is very little black sand 
in the ground. The rougher jigs make 
a ratio of concentration of about 32 
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to 1, the cleaner jigs about 50 to 1. 
Thus, the total ratio of concentration 
of about 1,600 to 1 is made on the 
boat. It must be noted that this is 
done using placer type jigs as cleaners, 
and the high ratio of concentration in 
cleaning is possible only because of the 
low black sand content in the ground. 

As the gold amalgamates readily, 


about 95 percent of that recovered by 
the rougher jigs is caught in the mer- 
cury riffles ahead of the dewaterer.* 


Hydraulicking 


Flowsheet No. 4 illustrates the ap- 
plication of jigs to a hydraulicking 
operation. The plant is located on the 
Klamath River in California, where 
the gold is very fine, and where a high 
recovery by ordinary sluicing cannot 
be expected. To overcome this condi- 
tion the washed material from the 
bank is conveyed in a sluice, acting as 
a scrubber, into a sump which over- 
flows the excess water. Solids from the 
sump are dug with a Sauerman bucket 
on a sky-line and dumped into a hop- 
per feeding a trommel screen. A con- 
ventional jigging plant is installed to 
handle the screen undersize. 


Conclusions 


To summarize this paper, the use of 
jigs for the increased recovery of 
placer gold was successfully reintro- 
duced in 1932 in New Guinea. It re- 
sulted in renewed interest in and re- 
search on the problems involved. New 
methods of testing for tailing losses 
have been developed. New equipment 
has been designed to solve problems 
that have arisen as the result of adopt- 
ing new methods. 

In 1936 and 1937 many new in- 


(Concluded on page 98) 


* Courtesy of Mr. R. G. Smith. Manager. 


Flowsheet No. 4. Application of jigs to hydraulicking. 
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Pittsburgh District 


in 1937 


O ONE not familiar with the 

Pittsburgh district, the annual vol- 
ume of commerce on the Allegheny, 
Monongahela and Ohio Rivers comes 
as a distinct surprise. 

Embracing approximately the Alle- 
gheny below Freeport, the Mononoga- 
hela below Brownsville, and the Ohio 
to mile 109 below Pittsburgh, the 
rivers, whch are dammed and locked, 
afford very convenient and economic 
transportation for raw materials and 
some finished products. Mineral com- 
modities constitute the bulk of this 
trade as indicated by the table on the 
following page, taken from data fur- 
nished by the United States Engineers’ 
Office in Pittsburgh. 

Of the three rivers, the Mononga- 
hela carries most of the traffic; and 
coal constitutes the great bulk of the 
material moved. The accompanying 
map* shows the river system and the 
amount of coal moved by water in 
1929. 


*From “Regional Shifts in the Bituminous 
Coal Industry,” Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1936. 
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A typical coal tow on the 
Monongahela River. 


RIVER COMMERCE in the 


ALIQUIPPA 


STEUBENVILLE o 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


MARYLAND 


FAIRMONT 


Shipments of coal on the Allegheny, Monongahela, and upper part of the Ohio Rivers, 
1929. Width of shaded area at any point represents density of traffic at that point as 


measured by scale above. 
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Some of the movements are short, 
such as those from coal and limestone 
mines to coking and iron and steel 
works; sand and gravel dug from the 
Allegheny and Ohio, and barged for 
construction purposes; and raw steel 
products from one plant to another 
for finishing. Other movements are 
long, as far as Cairo, Memphis, and 
New Orleans. 

A tow may consist of from one to 
as many as 10 barges totaling thousands 
of tons. Petroleum products are car- 
ried in bulk. Fluorspar from Illinois 
and sulphur from Louisiana form some 
of the shipments. There are about 112 
towboats in the district, most of which 
are powered by steam, though some 
are equipped with diesels. Twelve are 
of the propeller type, and the others 
are of stern-wheel propulsion. 

Barges are mainly of steel, most of 
them being 26 ft. wide by 175 ft. 
long, with an 800- to 900-ton capac- 
ity. Others are 26 by 145 ft., carry- 
ing 600 to 700 tons; and the largest, 
with a capacity of 1,000 to 1,100 tons, 
is 26 by 200 ft. 

Towboats and barges are built at 
several yards in the district. They 
are launched sidewise, and launchings 
on Neville Island (an industrial river 
strip with coal processing, coking, 
iron and steel-making and manufac- 
turing, cement-making and petroleum 
refining) are interesting events. 

The river traffic is of direct and 
considerable importance to the mineral 
and manufacturing industries of the 
Pittsburgh district, and of indirect im- 
portance to the whole country. 


Coal barges at unloading station of Colfax 280,000 kw. power plant on the Allegheny River. 


COMMODITIES CARRIED ON THE THREE RIVERS IN 1937, SHORT ToNS 


Commodity Allegheny River Monongehela River Ohio River 
Coal .... 990,245 21,707,898 8,235,075 
Coke 243,100 833.120 §22,350 
Petroleum products .... 163,475 223,620 606,212 
Sand .... 686,475 623,120 1,018,025 
89,825 1,049,298 1,305,870 

TOTALS .. .2,776,240 25,348,916 12,832,551 


Coal to be unloaded at largest coking 
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plant in the world—Carnegie Steel plant at Clairton, Pa., on Monongahela River. 
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Why Dont We Build? 


® High Cost of Labor and Materials Doubles or Triples Time 
Required to Pay for a Home, Compared With Situation 


20 Years Ago 


EING the second in a family of 

10 children, I was brought up on 
the theory that there is virtue in 
thrift. Part of this idea was probably 
due to the fact that raising 10 chil- 
dren on the wages of a Pennsylvania 
coal miner in the period between 
1885 and 1910 was likely to empha- 
size the value of thrift. In consider- 
ing the motives and methods of my 
parents now, after it is too late to 
give them the cooperation which 
seemed more or less irksome then, I 
have come to appreciate their attitude 
toward pauperism. To them the 
principal sins were being an object 
of charity, being confined in jail, and 
being in debt. As a consequence of 
this early experience I have always 
tried to find out where I would come 
out as a result of any purchases or 
other financial transactions I might 
indulge in. 


Building in 1916 


In 1916, when it became necessary 
that I have a house of my own, I had, 
more from force of habit than any- 
thing else, acquired cash assets of 
$2,000. My wife and I had a pretty 
fair idea of the kind of house we 
would like and of the kind of house 
we could afford without becoming 
dangerously vulnerable. We made a 
sketch of a cottage which was planned 
in such a way that it could be readily 
expanded in case necessity and means 
might later develop. 

The estimate of cost was at that 
time $4,000, including the lot. Local 
interest rates were then generally 
8-10 percent, but I knew a man from 
whom I had previously borrowed 
money who would lend me $2,000 at 
7 percent. When I asked him for so 
large an amount as $2,000 he said, 
“Sure you can have it. Just take out 
an insurance policy so that if any- 
thing happens to you your wife will 
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have money to pay the balance, and 
I will deposit the money to your credit 
on your personal note, upon which 
you are to pay $50 per month.” This 
was done, and the $2,000 was added 
to my own fund of $2,000 in the 
bank. 

I found a building contractor, and 
within two or three days building was 
started. Thirty days from the date 
of the note I paid the man $50. He 
charged me $11.66 interest, and 
credited $38.34 on the principal. I 
kept this up for 45 months, paying 
$50 each month and receiving the 
agreed credit on the principal each 
time. On the forty-sixth month the 
interest charge had been reduced to 
19 cents, and the balance due on the 
principal had been reduced to $33.42, 
so that by paying $33.61 on the 
forty-sixth month I was free of debt. 
Thus, my house cost me $4,283.61, 
which included $2,000 savings, $2,000 
borrowed, and $283.61 interest. I 
might add, incidentally, that it cost 
me three years and 10 months of 
fairly constant self-denial and careful 
budgeting in order to meet the agreed 
payments. 

Two things have occurred recently 
to bring this effort to mind. One of 
these, a young man who needs a house, 
and who asked me to help him make 
an estimate of cost. The other a po- 
litical speech, recently heard over the 
radio. The latter advocated the ap- 
propriation of a good many hundreds 
of millions of dollars to be loaned out 
to several million young couples who 
need houses, the idea being that the 
ill-housed young folks will be able to 
build a home. This in turn will add 
to the taxable value of their respective 
localities. It will provide work for 


the unemployed, start the basic in- 
dustries to functioning again and 
reduce interest cost to the young 
folks. No longer will they be re- 
quired to pay the “economic royal- 
ists” 7, 8 or 10 percent. The Gov- 
ernment will let them have money at 
5 percent. 


Comparison of Costs 


In making the estimate for the 
youngster I met a surprising situation. 
When I built in 1916, prices of ma- 
terials were high; and because we live 
in a solid union town, all labor is 
closed shop, and by comparison with 
wages of men in our basic industry, 
wages of building craftsmen were 
high. But I find that every item 
which goes into the building of a 
house has risen in price. We had in 
1916 the best of carpenters, elec- 
tricians, brickmasons, etc., at from 
$6 to $8 per eight-hour shift, com- 
mon labor at $3.50 per eight-hour 
day, lumber at an average price of 
$40 per thousand board feet. Cement, 
sand and gravel, lath and plaster, 
paint, etc., were less than half their 
present cost. Today plumbers and 
electricians receive $3 per hour. Car- 
penters who formerly worked eight 
hours for $6 now receive $9 for six 
hours. 

To make a short story shorter, I 
compared each item of cost and 
weighted it proportionately in the 
total cost to arrive at the conclusion 
that building costs have risen 52.5 
percent since 1916. This means that 
the modest cottage which I built in 
1916 at a cost, exclusive of interest 
charge, of $4,000 would now cost 
$6,100. 
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Longer Payment and Increased 
Interest Charge 


If my young friend desires to take 
advantage of the Government’s be- 
nevolence and has, for the purpose of 
comparison, $2,000 of his own as I 
did in 1916, he would have to borrow 
$4,100 from the Government at 5 
percent interest. Now, if he would 
pay off at the rate of $50 per month 
as I did, his first month’s payment of 
$50 would be credited as $17.08 to 
interest and $32.92 to principal, 
whereas my first payment at 7 per- 
cent on the lesser amount was credited 
at $11.66 interest and $38.34 to 
principal. Skipping the monthly pay- 
ment details to the forty-sixth month, 
when I discharged my obligation with 
a payment of 19 cents interest and 
$33.42 principal, the youngster would 
on his forty-sixth payment still pay 
$10.14 interest and only $39.86 on 
the principal. Skipping details again 
up to the ninety-second month, which 
is twice as long as I was tied up, he 
would still pay the Government $1.94 
interest and $48.06 on the principal. 
In fact, at the one hundred and first 
month he would still have to pay 
$26.92 to become free of his debt. 
He would then have paid a total of 
$926.92 in interest alone, further 
adding to the cost of his house and 
making it reach the astounding total 
of $7,026.92. 

But this matter has a deeper sig- 
nificance than the mere comparisons 
of costs. In my day one could build 
a house and by the time the first 
possible youngster was 3 or 4 years 
old, and long before requirements for 
school expenses, etc., had begun, one 
would be free of debt and squared 
away ready to meet the increasing 
burdens of a family. Today, instead 
of about one-tenth of one’s married 
life being devoted to acquiring a home, 
the effort of nearly one-third such 
married lifetime must be devoted to 
this task. Under such a condition 
one of three things must occur: (a) 
Income must be increased, (b) pay- 
ment must be deferred or defaulted, 
or (c) the family must be sacrificed. 


Real Income of Workers No Better 


I made local inquiry as to the cause 
of such a rise in building costs, first 
of the building-material dealers. They 
told me, and fairly well convinced me, 
that they are not profiting as much as 
in 1916. They said they are prac- 
tically swapping dollars with their 


customers. I inquired of the crafts- 
men. They are not ragged nor 
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starved, but they are far from the 
happy, prosperous people that they 
were in 1916. They claim that even 
at the higher wage rates and shorter 
hours their annual incomes are much 
less. The Government has practically 
forced organization, wage increases, 
and shorter hours upon the woodsmen 
who cut the lumber, upon the work- 
ers in mill and factory, etc. In addi- 
tion to these cost increases, it is prac- 
tically universal that for every $5 
paid in wages $1 additional must be 
paid in workmen’s compensation, so- 
cial security, and various other taxes, 
all of which must be added to the cost 
of the product. When a condition 
was created whereby the workers in 
the unorganized lower wage brackets 
were forced to organize and increase 
wages it was rather natural that the 
higher paid, already organized crafts- 
men would raise their wages propor- 
tionately. When common labor wages 
were $3 there was little advantage 
in being a plumber on less than $9. 
Now that common labor is $6, the 
plumber is still three times as valuable, 
or worth $18 per day. There is no 
controversy with this theory. It is 
fundamental. Who would learn the 
carpenter trade if he could live as well 
at something which requires no men- 
tal exertion in addition to _ the 
physical? 

But the situation is not without a 
remedy, and the remedy is being ap- 
plied right here in my own commu- 
nity. Human beings have a tendency 
to live and work out of such diffi- 
culties. They continue to marry and 
give in marriage. When houses are 
hard to come by, they live in shacks. 
The vast majority of houses are used 
by the people in the lower-income 
brackets. When others combine to 
hold them up they simply reduce the 
quality of their quarters. They rustle 
as small an amount of material as 
cheaply as possible. Then neighbor 
helps neighbor, and somehow living 
quarters are contrived. Thus are the 
people “‘ill-housed.” Unfortunately, 
the tendency is toward European 
peasant conditions. 


Large Production at Low Prices the 
Solution 


I have often heard the demand for 
a more equable distribution of wealth. 
I believe in it. I believe the pro- 
ducer should have that which he 
produces. But the way to get it is 
certainly not by stopping production. 
Wealth to me is not money, but is 
good houses, good clothes, good food, 
music and entertainment, good auto- 


mobiles, good fishing tackle and guns, 
and opportunity to enjoy life. I know 
from personal experience that I can 
live on 50 cents per day, but also 
I can spend $6 per day without being 
extravagant. This is a spread of 1,200 
percent in my own individual capacity 
to consume. I think every other per- 
son is like me in this respect, or could 
easily be educated to be that way. 
If this be true, then the solution lies 
in production, ever increasing and ever 
cheaper. The solution for the more 
equable distribution of wealth is to 
make goods so cheap and plentiful 
that everyone may have all he wants, 
even though he may have little 
money; and the solution of the ill- 
housing situation is a more reasonable 
policy on the part of labor monopolies, 
and reduction of taxes as well as in 
low interest rates. 


Record 1937 Sulphur 
Production 


With an increase of 36 percent over 
1936, production of sulphur in the 
United States in 1937 established a 
new peak of 2,741,970 long tons, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau 
of Mines. Record shipments of 2,466,- 
§12 tons valued at $44,300,000 were 
also recorded for the year, compared 
with 1,968,820 tons valued at $35,- 
400,000 in 1936. The above produc- 
tion figures for 1937 include a stock- 
pile overrun adjustment of 57,365 long 
tons of sulphur produced in previous 
years but not accounted for until 
shipped. Several hundred tons of sul- 
phur-bearing ore used for agricultural 
purposes are not included in the above 
total. Stocks of sulphur at the mines 
increased from 3,100,000 long tons at 
the end of 1936 to 3,400,000 tons at 
the end of 1937. Production of sul- 
phur was reported from California, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Utah. 


One More Square 


James Drinkwater, engineer of the 
washery division, Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, who had figured out “the 
squarest year,” which appeared in Ad- 
vertising Age, and was reprinted on 
page 35 of the March Mininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL, advises that there is 
yet one more square that fits into the 
year—namely, 37 squared equals 1369. 
With this addition, it almost amounts 
to squaring up the proverbial circle! 
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HIS is campaign year, and with ears 

to the ground for the repercussions 
from back home, all members of the 
House and 34 Senators who are elec- 
tion-conscious are deeply concerned 
with the acts of omission and commis- 
sion on the part of the administration. 

The President’s brief trip to Georgia 
brought forth three peculiar incidents; 
the first was the Gainesville speech 
which denounced the low wages of the 
southern states, startling his audience 
and the southern newspapers and re- 
acting on the legislative situation in 
Washington. Next, when the Gov- 
ernment reorganization bill passed the 
Senate, the President rejoiced to news- 
paper men that a majority of the 
Senate could not be “purchased” by 
propaganda. Sensitive Senators who 
had voted against the bill objected to 
the implications which were drawn in 
some quarters. Finally, surprise was 
widely felt following the release at 
1.45 a. m. one night, at Warm Springs, 
Ga., of a letter which stated that the 
President did not aspire to become a 
“dictator.” Beyond doubt, the pecul- 
iar circumstances of this release had 
direct relation to the legislative situa- 
tion of the reorganization bill, and to 
the charges made on the floor of the 
House, through the press and over the 
radio that the passage of the bill would 
give dictatorial powers to the President. 

Clearly the Congress is becoming 
restless and is in a mood quite similar 
to that which was so evident at the 
time of the Supreme Court fight last 
year. Administration desires are re- 
ceiving severe set-backs in congres- 
sional consideration of several major 
legislative proposals. 


Government Reorganization 


The real shock of the year came on 
April 8 when, after days of bitter 
controversy on the House floor, the 
Government reorganization bill was 
recommitted to the Special House 
Committee on Governmental Reorgan- 
ization by a vote of 204 to 196. Led 
by Rules Committee Chairman John 
O’Connor, of New York, 108 Demo- 
crats joined 88 Republicans, 6 Pro- 
gressives and 2 Farmer-Laborites in 
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®@ As Viewed by A. W. Dickinson of 


the American Mining Congress 


killing the bill. As a last-ditch pro- 
cedure, House Speaker Bankhead, of 
Alabama, addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and said, “. a vote 
against this bill and a vote to recom- 
mit it would be a repudiation of the 
confidence of the American people in 
our President and of the Democratic 
party.” Representative O’Connor, in 
urging recommittal for further con- 
sideration, had previously said, “I do 
not believe the issue of supporting the 
President enters into this situation at 
all . . . this fundamental issue is way 
above party. It is way above the indi- 
vidual Representative. It is the biggest 
issue I have seen in my life, . . .” 

Thus defeated, the bill which had 
passed the Senate and which would 
have (1) given the President wide 
power of reorganization over the Fed- 
eral departments, the civil service, and 
the Comptroller General; (2) created 
a new Department of Welfare; and 
(3) set up a National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, is out of the picture for 
the present session. This stunning 
defeat has demonstrated that members 
of Congress in large numbers have 
ceased to look to the President and 
are now casting their eyes back to 
the states and districts from whence 
they come. 


Taxation 


With the reporting by the Senate 
Finance Committee of the revenue bill 
of 1938, on April 5, came further 
assurance of the progressive view of 
congressional leaders and members 
toward the needs of the nation’s citi- 
zens and of the industrial enterprises 
which are the backbone of employment 
and progress. As reported to and 
passed by the Senate, the bill is marked 
by the eliminaticn of the undistributed 


corporation earnings tax and the sub- 
stitution of a flat corporation rate of 
18 per cent. In the case of corpora- 
tions with net incomes below $25,000, 
there is special treatment which gives 
consideration to small business. Capi- 
tal gains provisions have been simpli- 
fied and carry a rate of 15 per cent. 
The situation of personal holding cor- 
porations has been eased through a 
provision giving them three years in 
which to dissolve. Of interest to min- 
ing, milling, smelting, and refining 
companies is amendment No. 10 of 
the Senate bill, which provides for the 
“Jast-in, first-out” treatment of in- 
ventories in computing taxable income. 
On April 9 Senator Pittman, of Ne- 
vada, placed in the bill an amendment 
made from the floor of the Senate, 
which would authorize a biennial re- 
valuation of capital stock, for capital 
stock and excess profits tax purposes, 
and would permit the first revaluation 
to be made in 1938. Senator Ashurst, 
of Arizona, ably supported Senator 
Pittman in securing the inclusion of 
this amendment. 

It is interesting to note that the 
revenue bill of 1938 as it now goes 
to conference contains most of the 
improvements for which the American 
Mining Congress has contended since 
before the consideration of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1936—an act which, over 
and against vigorous protests, bur- 
dened the industry with so many 
unwise provisions. It is possible that 
the House conferees may cause the loss 
of some of the constructive changes 
thus far embodied in the bill, but 
many believe that the members of 
Congress are so strongly in favor of 
a revenue act which will help business 
and improve employment that they 
will urge the acceptance and approval 
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of the bill in approximately its pres- 
ent form. 


Wage-Hour 


This controversial and unwanted 
measure has now reached the form of 
a proposed bill of 38 pages, drafted 
largely by Sub-Labor Committee 
Chairman Ramspeck, of Georgia. The 
bill was brought, not reported, to the 
full committee by Mr. Ramspeck and 
does not even have the approval of 
the subcommittee. It would create a 
five-man board as an independent Fed- 
eral agency, subject to the “discretion” 
of the President. Under its provisions, 
the Board would not be permitted to 
set wages above 40 cents per hour, but 
would use a “weighted average wage” 
by industries as a minimum and would 
be authorized to increase such a mini- 
mum by not more than 5 cents per 
hour per year until the maximum of 
40 cents an hour is reached. In deter- 
mining the hours of the work week 
the Board is not permitted to go above 
48 hours nor below 40 hours. Various 
exemptions are permitted under special 
conditions, and the bill provides for 
advisory committees of employers, em- 
ployes, and representatives of the pub- 
lic. With the desire for adjournment 
of the Congress, which is very evident 
at the present time, the enactment of 
wage-hour legislation in the present 
session is considered quite doubtful. 


Anti-Trust 


A movement, apparently intended 
as a counter to the basing point system 
of quoting prices on commodities, be- 
came evident in the past two weeks 
when the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department issued an order 
requiring f.o.b. quotations on Govern- 
ment purchases of cement. It is un- 
derstood that this method of quotation 
will be required on other basic mate- 
rials. In addition, the Treasury De- 
partment will require, in connection 
with bids on Government contracts 
and purchases, a statement from the 
bidder that no collusion exists between 
competitors. 

Hearings have continued intermit- 
tently on the Borah-O’Mahoney Fed- 
eral corporation licensing bill, but as 
the end of the session approaches the 
probability of action on this measure 
becomes more remote. 


Foreign Trade Agreements 


On April 7, in the hearing room of 
the Tariff Commission, the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information received 
the oral presentations of a group of 
representatives of the lead and zinc 
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mining industry. The Tri-State Zinc 
and Lead Ore Producers Association 
was represented by Secretary Evan 
Just, William Pearson, and S. L. Ken- 
ney. Donald A. Callahan, of Wallace, 
Idaho, presented the situation for the 
Idaho Mining Association, and A. G. 
Mackenzie, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
spoke in behalf of a large number of 
producers and processors of lead and 
zinc in the mountain states. The min- 
ing representatives pointed out to the 
committee that since the filing of 
briefs on March 12, there has been a 
serious decrease in metal prices and 
sales; further, that unsold stocks of 
metals have increased, thousands of 
men have been laid off, and the un- 
employment situation in the mining 
regions is serious. The chief question 
put to the witnesses by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information was—‘If 
business conditions improve, will the 
tariff on lead and zinc still be neces- 


sary?” In answer, the committee was 
told that tariff duties will continue 
to be necessary, as it has been estab- 
lished through many years that the 
protection thus afforded is barely suffi- 
cient to equalize domestic and foreign 
production costs, and that domestic 
costs have recently been increased 
through advances in wages and taxes. 

It is expected that the announce- 
ment of the consummation of the 
United Kingdom and also the Canadian 
Foreign Trade Agreements will be 
made in June. 


U. S. Bureau of Mines 


The Department of the Interior 
appropriations bill, as passed the Senate 
on April 6 and sent to conference, 
restored all of the cuts in the Bureau 
of Mines appropriations which were 
made below the budget estimate by 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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Western Pennsylvania 
Marketing Agency 


At a meeting of bituminous opera- 
tors of western Pennsylvania, held 
March 30, steps for the formulation 
of a new marketing agency for the 
area were taken, and it was believed 
that the organization would be func- 
tioning within 30 days. Operators 
representing about 90 percent of the 
tonnage produced in that district were 
present at the meeting. 

Byron H. Cannon, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Operators Association, explained that 
the agency would be similar to Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., which was upheld 
by the Supreme Court. The meeting 
was one of several held by eastern 
operators since the Bituminous Coal 
Commission abolished minimum price 
schedules. 


Calumet and Hecla 
Exploration 


Broad results of the intensive ex- 
ploration work conducted by the Calu- 
met and Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Company on the Michigan copper 
range were cited in the company’s 
annual report as follows: 

“Diamond drilling in Keweenaw 
County continued throughout the 
year. Most of the area drilled is com- 
pletely covered with over-burden and 
the drilling is a pioneering attempt to 
secure geological information of a 
fundamental character in country 
where very little of such information 
has been heretofore available. The 
drilling has disclosed the position of 
the various lodes and has indicated in 
a broad way the character and dis- 
tribution of the mineralization. No 
lodes of commercial importance have 
so far been found. In a few places 
mineralized cross fissures were inter- 
sected which might be of minor in- 
terest. During the year 48,887 feet 
were drilled.” 

In addition to the above, 4,394 ft. 
of surface diamond drilling was con- 
ducted at the St. Louis property; and 
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7,166 ft. of drilling on the block of 
10,527 acres of mineral land in On- 
tonagon County, optioned during 
1937. 


Silver Belt Development 


The accompanying recent map of 
the silver belt in the Coeur d’Alene 
district of Idaho shows among other 
features the portions of Polaris and 
Sunshine ground which have become 
of special interest in the last few weeks 
because of the discovery of a new vein 
and rich ore body of great importance 
to beth these companies. 


Under a contract with the Polaris 
Company, Sunshine has driven a tun- 
nel on the 1,900-ft. level, in a north- 
erly direction. This crosscut has 
reached a new east-west ore body 
which is presumed to apex partly in 
the ground of the one company and 
partly in that of the other. To avoid 
apex litigation, the two companies 
immediately made an agreement that 
all ore mined above the 1,900 level 
should belong 60 percent to Polaris 
and 40 percent to Sunshine. Below 
that level and down to the 2,700 level 
those ratios will be reversed. No 
agreement has yet been made for ore 


that may be found below the 2,700 
level. 

The reason for the uncertainty in 
the ownership is due to the fact that 
the vein apexes toward the extreme 
southwestern angle of the Polaris 
ground, runs easterly, with presumably 
about 800 ft. in the northerly angle 
cf Sunshine ground, passes then into 
the angle of Polaris ground, thence 
into the northeasterly angle of the 
Sunshine and perhaps into Purim 
ground owned with divided interests 
by the three companies—Silver Sum- 
mit, Hecla, and Silver Dollar. The 
long tunnel from other rich Polaris 
ore bodies is shown by the line marked 
“Hecla right of way” and “Silver 
Summit tunnel.” It delivers its ore to 
the Polaris mill in the extreme north- 
east corner of the map. 


West Virginia Fellowship 


In cooperation with the Calcium 
Chloride Association, the School of 
Mines of West Virginia University of- 
fers a fellowship in coal preparation 
for the school year 1938-39. This 
fellowship is open to college graduates 
or to students who will complete their 
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college work in June, 1938, who have 
had thorough training in the physical 
sciences and who are especially quali- 
fied to do research work on the use of 
calcium chloride in the treatment and 
preparation of bituminous coal. The 
fellowship is for a period of 12 months, 
beginning July 1, 1938, and the stu- 
dents will be granted a stipend of 
$1,000 and free tuition. 

Applications should be accompanied 
by a certified copy of the applicant’s 
college record, statement of profes- 
sional experience, and recent photo- 
graph, together with references, and 
be addressed to the Director of the 
School of Mines, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W, Va., before 
June 10, 1938. 


Republic Steel To Abandon 
Coal Mine 


Republic Steel Corporation will 
abandon the Trotter coal mine near 
Uniontown, Pa., which has been in 
nearly continuous operation since 
1880, according to a recent announce- 
ment. The Trotter mine was opened 
originally by the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, to mine 2,700 acres of coal 
land under lease, and 400 beehive coke 
ovens were built in the neighborhood 
to handle the mine’s output. 


Leases Cancelled By Atolia 


Notice was given to all leasers and 
tenants of the properties of the Atolia 
Mining Co., Atolia, Calif., on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1938, that all leases and any 
other agreements and arrangements, 
whether written, verbal, or otherwise, 
would be cancelled and terminated ef- 
fective March 31, 1938. 

The company’s action was necessi- 
tated by the change in the tungsten 
market and a new basis for sales of 
concentrates to be effective after 
March 31, 1938. Following this date 
new leases and mining agreements will 
be made to present leasers and miners 
upon new terms and conditions to fit 
the changed market conditions. First 
choice will be given to present leasers 
for such new leases on the same por- 
tions of the property now worked by 
them. 


— 
Oliver Stripping Operations 


The Oliver Iron Mining Company 
has maintained two stripping opera- 
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Bodenson dredging operation on the Consumnes River, 20 miles east of Sacramento, Calif., 
handling 2,500 yds. in 24 hours. Doodlebugs like this are proving popular in small placer 
work. Caterpillar Diesel engines power the washing plant and dragline above. 


tions during the past winter on the 
Western Mesabi iron range of Min- 
nesota. This work, done in advance 
of the shipping season soon to open, 
has been carried on at the Morrison 
open pit at Bovey, and at the Arcturus 
open pit at Marble. 

The company continues to push its 
program of stripping on the west side 
of the Missabe Mountain open pit mine 
at Virginia, Minn. Two power shovels 
and train crews are at work hauling 
out overburden from the main pit ap- 
proach to the stripping dump some 
distance from the mine. 

Last year the Missabe Mountain was 
the fourth largest shipper from the 
entire Mesabi iron range, exceeded 
only by the Sellers, Mahoning, and 
Hull-Rust operations. 


Cannelton Mine Closed 


The Cannelton Coal Company Mine 
No. 6 near Montgomery, W. Va., was 
closed down indefinitely late in March. 
The mine employs about 250 men. 

Officials of the company said this 
move was necessitated by a slump in 
the coal market. Output of the mine 
is about 20,000 tons per month. When 
in full operation the Cannelton Com- 
pany employs about 900 men, and the 
total monthly production is about 
65,000 tons. 


Glacier Silver To Resume 
Mill Operation 


Glacier Silver Lead Mining Com- 
pany, of Spokane, Wash., with prop- 
erty in western Montana, said in a 
letter to stockholders that it expects 
to develop sufficient ore this summer 
to warrant resuming the operation of 
its mill. The letter states that the 
No. 4 tunnel has been extended beyond 
the fault, and that a raise has opened 
up ore. The raise will be continued 
in the ore to the No. 3 and No. 1 
levels. Two hundred feet south of 
the fault, on the main level, 6 ft. of 
ore has been found and appears to be 
of milling grade. Thomas R. Toole, 
of Spokane, is president, and F. W. 
Kiesling, Spokane, is secretary. 


Eagle-Picher Continues Sinking 
At Garrett Shaft 


The Eagle-Picher Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company is continuing to sink its 
new shaft on the Garrett land, three 
miles north of Treece, Kans. Installa- 
tion of an electric hoist in the sinking 
derrick early in March permitted un- 
watering the shaft between the 180-ft. 
level and the 400-ft. level by means 
of a specially-designed steel bucket. 
The bucket is 42 in. in height and 28 
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in. in diameter, with a 14-in. lift valve 
at the bottom. 

Following dewatering of the shaft, 
additional grouting was done below the 
400-ft. level, and a round of machine 
holes was drilled subsequently. A small 
steam-type pump was used in forcing 
a thin mixture of cement and water 
into the lower ground under a pres- 
sure of about 200 Ib. 

Plans call for the eventual sinking 
of the shaft to the 460-ft. level, mak- 
ing it the deepest in the district. This 
will be done by intermittent grouting 
and sinking operations. Several thou- 
sand sacks of cement already have 
been used in grouting the lower levels 
in an effort to shut off the inflow of 
water in sinking. 


Maximum Discount Requested 
By Coal Board 


The National Bituminous Coal 
Commission has ordered district pro- 
ducers’ boards to propose maximum 
discounts or price allowances that 
code-member producers might make 
to distributors of coal. Data must be 
filed by April 18. A hearing was also 
set for April 25 to provide informa- 
tion upon which the Commission may 
establish such discounts and allow- 
ances. 

The order followed a discussion of 
procedure for “establishing discounts 
and allowances by representatives of 
the 22 district boards, the consumers’ 
counsel, and the coal commission. 
The commission had called the board 
representatives to Washington to dis- 
cuss the procedure for establishment 
of new minimum prices. 

Also discussed was the possibility of 
consolidating the hearings on the clas- 
sification of coals with those on pro- 
posed minimum prices, instead of call- 
ing separate hearings. 


Prospectors Active In 
Webb City Field 


With the further dewatering of the 
Webb City-Carterville-Prosperity min- 
ing area in southwestern Missouri by 
the Eagle-Picher Mining and Smelting 
Company, prospectors are combing the 
area with renewed activity in spite of 
the low prices for zinc and lead ores. 

Among those who have recently re- 
opened old abandoned shafts in this 
area are: Frank Burr and associates, 
who are working in the old Orange 
cave west of Carterville; Richard 
Bryson and Charles Spicer, who are 
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working the northwest section of the 
same cave; B. F. Phillips and Paul 
Thompson, who are sinking a new 
shaft in the old Budge cave; Ray 
Holden and associates, who are work- 
ing a prospect at the old Eleventh 
Hour mine, a short distance from the 
Eakens mill; James McCanse and as- 
sociates, who have been working the 
old Ten O’Clock; and R. H. Hughes, 
who is reopening an old shaft on the 
Aylor land between Webb City and 
Carterville. 


By-Product Molybdenite 
Recovery 


The great strides that have been 
made recently in recovery of by- 
product molybdenite from the exten- 
sive milling operations of the Utah 
Copper Company were clearly por- 
trayed in the 23rd annual report of 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation for 
the year 1937, from which the follow- 
ing citation is given: 

“Production of molybdenite 
amounted to 8,318,725 pounds, all de- 
rived as a by-product from the con- 
centration of copper ores and retreat- 
ment of the molybdenum-bearing con- 
centrates. All production was sold. 
At Utah, the Magna molybdenum re- 
covery plant operated throughout the 
year and the Arthur plant for about 
ten months following completion of 
construction. The separation of 
molybdenite from copper concentrates 


at Chino did not begin until late in 
the year and only 131,110 pounds 
were produced. As the year pro- 
gressed there was a marked improve- 
ment in recovery and in the assay of 
the marketable product. With con- 
tinuing experience and research it is 
hoped further to improve recoveries, 
but it must be borne in mind that 
output of this by-product must always 
be dependent upon and fluctuate with 
the output of copper.” 


Plans Made for Kanawha 
Safety Day 


The 10th annual safety day of the 
Kanawha Valley Mining Institute will 
be held at Montgomery, W. Va., Sat- 
urday, September 24. This was de- 
cided at a meeting of the Institute’s 
directors held at the Kanawha Hotel 
in Charleston on March 26. 

Interesting addresses on various 
phases of coal research were presented 
to the directors by Professor Charles 
E. Lawall, of the University School of 
Mines, and Jesse C. Sullivan, secretary 
of the West Virginia Coal Association. 

The directors also decided to hold 
the annual banquet of the Institute on 
Saturday, May 14, at Montgomery. A 
committee consisting of D. W. Martin, 
Ed. Breight, and Scott Wolfe was 
named to assist Clarence O. Morris, 
secretary-treasurer of the Institute, in 
planning its monthly meetings. 


Mining activity near Creede, Colo., is being revived by this new 100-ton mill of the 
Creede Mills, Inc., a full description of which will appear in our next issue. 
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Research Fellowships At 
Alabama and 
Washington 


The School of Mines of the College 
of Engineering of the University of 
Alabama is offering fellowships in 
mining and metallurgical research in 
cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The fellowships, amounting to 
$500 per year of nine months begin- 
ning September 1, are open to grad- 
uates of universities and engineering 
schools who have proper qualifications 
to undertake research and investiga- 
tion. 

The University of Washington of- 
fers four fellowships in the College of 
Mines for research in coal and non- 
metallics, also in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Fellows are 
to enter upon duties on July 1, and 
continue for 12 months. Payments, 
made monthly, amount to $720 for 
the year. 

Further information in regard to 
these fellowships may be obtained from 
J. R. Cudworth, Director, School of 
Mines, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala.; and from Milnor Rob- 
erts, Dean, College of Mines, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


New Cost Data Sought 
By Commission 


In an order recently issued by the 
National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, producers are required to file on 
1938 cost forms 3 and 3(a) all cost 
and realization data pertaining to the 
production of bituminous coal during 
January and February, 1938. 

At the same time the commission 
issued a notice that a formal hearing 
has been set for April 25 at the North- 
ern Hotel, Billings, Mont., before a 
trial examiner of the commission, on 
the question whether coals produced 
in Montana are bituminous or lignite. 
If they are the latter, the commission 
has no jurisdiction. 


New West Virginia Operation 
Planned 


Plans to develop a tract of virgin 
coal land at the head of Smithers Creek 
were announced on March 16 by C. W. 
Connor, superintendent of the Nellis 
Coal Corporation mine at Nellis, 
W.Va. Plans for the new development, 
according to Mr. Connor, call for con- 
struction of a river tipple on the Ka- 
nawha River at the mouth of Smith- 
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Loa. Angeles 


To be Host to Metal Mining Convention and Exposition 


The Annual Metal Mining Convention and Exposition of the 
Western Division of the American Mining Congress will be held at 
the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., October 24-27. After 
careful consideration the Board of Governors of the Western Divi- 
sion have given the call to Los Angeles as 1938 host to the metal 
mining executives and operators of the United States who every 
year gather at some western point to discuss pressing problems 
facing them, and to learn from the comprehensive parade of equip- 
ment how the manufacturers are cooperating to solve many of these 


vital questions. 


Excellent facilities for the meetings and exposition will be pro- 
vided at the Ambassador, and the mining men of the Los Angeles 
area assure a cordial reception and profitable and pleasant week 


to all those who attend. 


The warm and hospitable Mediterranean climate of Southern 
California will be at its balmiest late in the Fall, with cool sea 
breezes from the Pacific to furnish the salty spice sought for so 
much by landlubbers back from the coast. 


Mark the dates on your calendar now, and start making plans to 
be there—Ambassador Hotel at Los Angeles, October 24, 25, 


26 and 27! 


+ 


ers Creek, cost of which is estimated 
at between $500,000 and $850,000. 

He further stated that at present 
there are approximately 2,000 acres 
under lease to the company, with the 
ultimate possibility that more coal land 
in the area will be obtained as the new 
mine is developed. Output of the new 
field will go to the by-products ovens 
of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany at Hamilton, Ohio. 

The large tract from which the pro- 
duction of the company’s new mine on 
Smithers Creek will be obtained is 
about four miles up the creek from 
U. S. Route 60. It is directly above 
the town of Cannelten, which for 
many years has been the center of op- 
erations for the Cannelton Coal and 
Coke Company. A spur line of the 
New York Central Railway serves 
mines now in the Smithers Creek area. 

It is expected that additional pro- 
duction from the new operation will 
eventually put the Nellis Coal Cor- 
poration into the ranks of state pro- 
ducers mining more than 1,000,000 
tons of coal per year. 


+ 


U. S. Steel Officials Visit 
Birmingham Area 


Late in March a party of high of- 
ficials of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
spent several days in the Birmingham 
district inspecting the properties of its 
southern subsidiary, the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. In- 
cluded in the group were Myron C. 
Taylor, retired chairman of the board; 
W. A. Irvin, vice chairman of the 
board; Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., past 
chairman of the finance committee, 
and just recently made chairman of 
the board; Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 
dent; Enders H. Voorhees, vice chair- 
man of the finance committee; J. 
Carlisle McDonald, director of public 
relations; and J. L. Perry, president of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
and former president of the Tennessee 
Company. 

Entertainment of the party con- 
sisted of a dinner at the Mountain 
Brook Country Club, attended by busi- 
ness leaders of the district. 
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First truckload of molybdenum concentrates from Washington en route to Seattle, thence to 
Belgium. Recently shipped from the Deertail Monitor mine, about 50 miles northwest of 
Spokane, Wash. 


First Shipment of Molybdenum 
From the Northwest 


Loaded with what is said to be the 
first shipment of molybdenum con- 
centrates ever produced in the four 
northwestern states, the truck shown 
above left the Deertail Monitor mine 
in a snowstorm on March 3, crushed 
its way down an icy mountain road, 
and reached Seattle two days later, 
where the concentrates were loaded 
onto the motor ship Trondanger, 
bound for Antwerp, Belgium. The 
truck carried about 9,700 pounds of 
concentrates, for which the Deertrail 
Company was paid approximately 
$3,000 before the shipment left Seattle. 
The MoS content of the concentrates, 
averaging about 70 percent, amounted 
to 6,700 pounds, for which the Bel- 
gium purchasers paid 46 cents per 
pound. 

The mine is in southern Stevens 
County, 50 miles northwest of Spo- 
kane, Wash. J. Richard Brown, Spo- 
kane mining engineer, is president of 
the company, and expects the mill to 
handle 50 tons of ore daily during the 
summer. 


Fuel Engineering Conference 


The 23rd Fuel Engineering Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Fuel Engineer- 
ing Division of Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., will be held on Thursday, May 5, 
in Cincinnati. J. E. Tobey is man- 
ager of this division. 
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Application of Jigs 
(Continued from page 87) 


stallations embodying the new tech- 
nique were made. The reward of these 
efforts was not only in the increased 
recovery of gold, but also in many op- 
erating advantages in the direction of 
mechanization of operations and elimi- 
nation of lost time. 

Yet a word of caution must be 
sounded. Jigs are not a universal pan- 
acea for all the ills that beset a placer 
miner; on the contrary, their applica- 
tion presents many pitfalls into which 
an inexperienced man can readily fall. 
These pitfalls are usually outside the 
experience of the average placer op- 
erator, but they can be avoided by the 
proper study and evaluation of the 
factors involved. 

It can now be stated that the 
factors involving the use of the new 
technique in connection with the 
screening and washing plants are 
known, and a considerable background 
of experience based on successful op- 
erations exists. 

In the field of hydraulicking and 
sluicing operations we believe that 
these factors are also well understood, 
but there is very little operating ex- 
perience behind us to fall back on. 
However, the work along the lines of 
applying the new technique to sluic- 
ing operations has been started and 
several methods are now available to 
those who will have the courage to 
apply them, realizing that they will be 
pioneering in a relatively new field. 


Holmes Safety Awards 
(Continued from page 48) 


Company, Holden, W. Va.; Mine No. 
11, Island Creek Coal Company, 
Holden, W. Va.; No. 20 Mine, Island 
Creek Coal Company, Whitmans, 
W. Va.; Revloc Mine, Monroe Coal 
Mining Company, Revloc, Pa.; Na- 
tional No. 1 Mine, National Mining 
Company, Morgan, Pa.; Clyde No. 1 
and No. 3 Mines, W. J. Rainey, Inc., 
Uniontown, Pa.; All Superior Mines, 
G6 6 “EL” Tie Union 
Pacific Coal Company, Superior, Wyo.; 
Reliance Mine, The Union Pacific Coal 
Company, Reliance, Wyo.; Mine No. 
7, U. S. Coal & Coke Company, EI- 
bert, W. Va.; King No. 2 Mine, 
United States Fuel Company, Mohr- 
land, Utah; Mine No. 1, Valier Coal 
Company, Valier, Ill.; Charleroi Mine, 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Company, 
Charleroi, Pa.; Osborne No. 1 Mine, 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Company, 
Wyano, Pa.; Danube Mine, Balkan 
Mining Co., Bovey, Minn.; Biwabik 
Mine, Biwabik Mining Company, Bi- 
wabik, Minn.; Albany Mine, Crete 
Mining Company, Hibbing, Minn.; 
Mahomen Mine, Cuyuna Ore Com- 
pany, Ironton, Minn.; Hiawatha No. 
1 Mine, Hanna Iron Ore Company, 
Iron River, Mich.; Mesabi Chief Mine, 
Hanna Ore Mining Company, Keewa- 
tin, Minn.; Scranton Mine, Hoyt Min- 
ing Company, Hibbing, Minn.; Ma- 
honing Mine, Mahoning Ore & Steel 
Co., Hibbing, Minn.; Volunteer Mine, 
Palmer Mining Company, Palmer, 
Mich.; East Vulcan Mine, Penn Iron 
Mining Company, Vulcan, Mich.; 
Menominee Range Mines, Pickands, 
Mather & Company, Mich.; Richmond 
Mine, Richmond Iron Com pany, 
Palmer, Mich.; Sagmore Mine, Sag- 
more Ore Mining Company, Riverton, 
Minn.; Wakefield Mine, Wakefield 
Iron Company, Wakefield, Mich.; 
Production Department, The Ohio 
Oil Company, Haynesville, La.; Whit- 
ing Refinery, Standard Oil Company 
of Ind., Whiting, Ind.; No. 2 Works, 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) , Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Pine Island Producing De- 
partment, Standard Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla.; Phosphate Rock 
Mines, American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Company, Pierce, Fla.; The Carey 
Salt Company, Hutchinson, Kans.; 
Feldspar Milling Company, Inc., 
Burnsville, N. C.; Iola Plant, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, lola, 
Kans.; Plant No. 1, The New Haven 
Trap Rock Company, East Walling- 
ford, Conn.; Sandstone Mine, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Crystal 
City, Mo.; Baton Rouge Refinery, 
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Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Krause No. 1 
Quarry, Columbia Quarry Company, 
Columbia, Ill.; Kebler Mine, Te Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corporation, Keb- 
ler, Colo.; Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, Indiana, Pa.; The 
Union Pacific Coal Company, Rock 
Springs, Wyo.; Hiawatha No. 2 Mine, 
The American-Boston Mining Com- 
pany, Iron River, Mich.; Bennett 
Mine, Bennett Mining Company, 
Keewatin, Minn.; Lake Superior Dis- 
trict, The M. A. Hanna Company; 
Inter-State Iron Company, Calumet, 
Minn.; James Mine, James Mining 
Company, Iron River, Mich.; Buck 
Mine, Verona Mining Company, Cas- 
pian, Mich.; Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, Continental Oil Company, 
Ponca City, Okla.; Central Texas Di- 
vision, Panhandle Refining Company; 
Drilling Department, Republic Pro- 
duction Company, Houston, Tex.; 
Main Line Construction & Recondi- 
tioning, Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana, Oxford, La.; Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, Ill.; 
The Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Ravenwood Mine, The Caliente 
Coal Company, Ravenwood, Colo.; 
Island Creek Coal Company, Holden, 
W. Va.; and Shamrock Mine, Sham- 
rock Coal Company, Erie, Colo. 

The Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, Indiana, Pa., was cited as 
having 196 employes who have worked 
in mines for 30 or more years without 
a lost-time accident, 17 of these em- 
ployes having worked more than 50 
years and 39 having worked more 
than 40 years. 


Data for the awards were assembled 
under the direction of D. Harring- 
ton, Chief, Health and Safety Branch, 
Bureau of Mines, Secretary of the As- 
sociation, who in his annual report 
stated that the Association has had a 
prominent share in the advancement 
which has been achieved in safety in 
the mineral industries in the past 
decade and with proper procedure and 
management should be able to help 
materially in the further reduction in 
accident occurrence which can and 
should be brought about in future 
years. Progress of a very definite na- 
ture has been made, especially in re- 
cent years, in safety accomplishment 
in the mineral industries notwith- 
standing the slight recession in 1937; 
there are good reasons to believe that 
much better safety performances in 
these industries can be confidently ex- 
pected in the forthcoming years and 
that this Association will perform its 
full share in helping to bring about 
that progress. 
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_ Coal Mining in Illinois 
(Continued from page 55) 


cooperation of the Illinois Department 
of Mines and Minerals, and the 
United States Bureau of Mines. At 
some of the larger mines rescue teams 
are kept constantly in training and 
ready for service if needed. 

Accidents in coal mines can and 
must be reduced. The only way this 
can be done is through organization 
and education of workers. 


The writer feels that the United 


States Bureau of Mines, the Illinois De- 


partment of Mines and Minerals, and 
the Illinois Geological Survey have all 
done their part in helping to advance 
mining in the State of Illinois. This 
is also true of the Illinois Mining In- 
stitute and the American Mining Con- 
gress. At these meetings the progres- 
sive mining man can meet his friends, 
make new acquaintances, exchange 
ideas and suggestions, and also meet 
the manufacturers and talk things 
over with them. We all learn from 
the other fellow’s experience. 


to make 
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Myron C. Tay or retired April 4 
as chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, being succeeded by Ep- 
WARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., past chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
corporation. To a gathering of share- 
holders estimated at a record figure of 
§00, Taylor said, “The affairs of the 
corporation cannot be considered apart 
from the affairs of the Nation, but I 
have no doubt whatever of the ulti- 
mate future of both the Nation and 
the corporation.” 


ANbDREW WHiITT, recently promoted 
to superintendent of the No. 5 mine 
of the West Virginia Coal and Coke 
Corporation, at Omar, W. Va., has 
been made general superintendent of 
the company’s mines, according to a 
recent announcement by William D. 
Bryson, general manager. Whitt was 
formerly assistant chief engineer under 
Thomas A. Stroup. 


STEELE, formerly superin- 
tendent of the No. 19 mine of the 
company at Stirratt, is succeeding 
Whitt as superintendent of the No. 5 
mine. JOHN E. Ky Le, a former dis- 
trict mine inspector, will succeed Steele 
as superintendent of the No. 19 mine. 


JoHN A. STEPHENS has been ap- 
pointed director of industrial relations 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
of Delaware. Since 1935 Mr. Stephens 
has been manager of industrial rela- 
tions in the Chicago district for the 
Carnegie-IIllinois Steel Corporation. 


W. F. PeELLENZ, general superin- 
tendent of the mines of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company in the Virginia- 
Eveleth district of the Mesabi Range, 
Minnesota, recently returned to Vir- 
ginia from a trip to Florida, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Pellenz. 
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Bart R. GeBHart, vice president of 
the Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin 
Coal Company, was the guest speaker 
at the annual banquet of the Sicux 
City Coal Merchants Association, held 
at Sioux City, Iowa, April 7. 


J. G. PuTERBAUGH, president of the 
McAlester Fuel Company, has recently 
been in Honduras, Central America, 
examining titles to a mining concession 
in which he has become interested. 


CONGRESSMAN WHITE 


CONGRESSMAN CoMPTON I. WHITE, 
of Idaho, has recently been ill in a 
Washington hospital. Congressman 
White is also president of Whitedelf 
Mining and Development Company, 
at Park Forks. Recent developments 
at the company’s properties, a lead- 
silver producer, include discovery of 
two streaks of high-grade ore—one 
6 in. and the other 18 in. wide—while 
sinking a winze below the 400-ft. 
level. The assays ran close to $100 
per ton. 


GeorGcE B. HarrINGTON, president, 
Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin 
Coal Company, has recently been in 
Florida on a short vacation trip. 


A. H. Bepee, of Cripple Creek, 
Colo., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of general manager of all of the 
Carlton mining interests in the Cripple 
Creek district. His work will include 
the management of the Golden Cycle, 
United Gold, Portland, Gold Dollar, 
Doctor Jack Pot, Ajax, and Elkton 
properties. Previous to his new ap- 
pointment, which became effective 
March 1, Mr. Bebee had been general 
superintendent of the Crescent Con- 
solidated Gold Mining and Milling 
Company and of the United Gold 
Mines. 


E. F. Remer, president of the 
Charleston Iron Mining Company, 
Hibbing, Minnesota, has been seri- 
ously ill in a Hibbing hospital, but a 
late report happily states that he is 
now showing improvement. 


Merte H. Guise, Alaskan placer 
engineer, is prospecting along the Brit- 
ish Columbian coast, and may be ad- 
dressed at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


CHARLES J. MAHER has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintend- 
ent of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, 
with headquarters at Uniontown, Pa. 
He succeeds W. C. Hoop, who on 
January 15 became general superin- 
tendent of the United States Coal and 
Coke Company. Mr. Maher, whose 
appointment became effective April 1, 
began with the Frick Company in 
May, 1905, and, following a six-year 
period of private business, returned to 
the company in 1920. Since 1921 he 
has been superintendent of the Filbert 
mine of the Frick Company, near 
Uniontown. 


E. W. Leacn, manager of the iron 
mining operations of Pickands, Mather 
and Company, in Minnesota, recently 
returned to Hibbing from a trip to 
Mexico City, Mexico, in company 
with Mrs. Leach. 


R. L. WAHL, general superintendent 
of mines of the Inland Steel Company, 
Ishpeming, Mich., is now convalesc- 
ing after an emergency operation for 
appendicitis at Crosby, Minn. 


Cot. Percy E. Barsour, consulting 
mining engineer of New York, re- 
cently sailed for South America, where 
he will be engaged for some two 
months in professional work. 
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L. A. BASSETT 


L. A. BasseTT, president of the Hen- 
drick Manufacturing Company, Car- 
bondale, Pa., is this year celebrating a 
continuous record of 60 years of ac- 
tive service with the organization he 
now heads. Starting out as an office 
boy, Mr. Bassett advanced until in 
1909 he was elected president of the 
company. 

In 1878, Bassett began work for 
Hendrick, at which time the company 
was engaged in the production of ma- 
terial for the oil industry and just be- 
ginning to perforate metals. In the 
following 60 years Mr. Bassett has seen 
the company take a leading place in 
the manufacture of all types of per- 
forated metal screens and grills, open 
steel flooring, and the like. 

In addition to his work for Hen- 
drick, Mr. Bassett has played a prom- 
inent part in the civic and industrial 
development of the Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Valley, and is also president 
of the Clover Leaf Manufacturing 
Company, founded in the early 1900s 
by Mr. Hendrick. 


E. C. KiekHAEFeR has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Stearns 
Magnetic Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Kiekhaefer 
started with the Stearns organization 
as a draftsman, and _ subsequently 
moved up to the position of superin- 
tendent of the plant. His new posi- 
tion calls for supervision of research 
and development work in the Stearns 
organization. 


CHARLES E. WILSON, executive vice 
president, and PHiture D. REED, as- 
sistant to the president, were elected 
directors of the General Electric Com- 
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pany, to fill existing vacancies on the 
board, at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of that organization held in 
New York City, March 25. 


GeorceE H. Hoates, oldest employe 
of the Hazard Wire Rope Division of 
the American Chain and Cable Com- 
pany, was recently honored at a testi- 
monial dinner at the end of his 67th 
year of employment with the company. 


Epwarp W. THORNLEY, vice presi- 
dent of the American Smelting and 
Refining Co., was elected a director 
of Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., on 
April 5. 


At the annual meeting of W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., held on April 6, 1938, 
the following were elected officers of 
the company: Matruias presi- 
dent; E. W. Bratton, vice president; 
Rosert Woop, vice president in 
charge of operations, and RicHARD 
W. REESE, secretary and treasurer. 


— Obituaries — 


Epcar E. Cavin, former vice pres- 
ident in charge of operations, Union 
Pacific Railread, Omaha, and ex-officio 
president of the Union Pacific Coal 
Company, died at Los Angeles, Calif., 
on March 17. Mr. Calvin had moved 
to Los Angeles in 1928, following his 
retirement after 51 years of service 
with the company. 


ARTHUR WINSLOW, mining engineer 
and former president of several min- 
ing companies, died in Boston, Mass., 
March 28, at the age of 78. His long 
mining career included a position with 
the Pennsylvania Geological Survey, 
chief geologist of the State of Mis- 
souri, president of the Liberty Bell 
Gold Mining Company, president of 
the Boston Petroleum Company, and 
director in various mining companies 
at his death. 


A. C. DeMINe, secretary for some 
3§ years to Dr. C. K. Leith, professor 
of geology at the University of Wis- 
consin, died in Madison, March 24, 
following an illness of about a month. 
He is very kindly remembered by hun- 
dreds of students now connected with 
the mining industry throughout the 
world. 


W. W. ScHwarz, superintendent 
of the Judd Iron mine of the Charleson 
Iron Mining Company, at Bovey, 
Minn., died March 14 after a brief ill- 
ness of a heart ailment. During 1937 
he had charge of engineering work 
and equipment of a mining and ore 
treatment plant at the Judd mine. 


W. CLAYTON MILLER, mining en- 
gineer of Spokane, died early in March 
at the age of 78. Mr. Miller was a 
pioneer in the Coeur d’Alene district 
of Idaho, having assisted considerably 
in the transactions which resulted in 
the founding of the Federal Mining 
and Smelting Company. He was also 
compiler of one of the earliest au- 
thentic maps of the Coeur d’Alene 
district. 


JoHN E. McGuckeNn, well-known 
West Virginia coal operator, died 
March 9 in a Charleston hospital after 
a two-weeks’ illness which followed an 
abdominal operation. He was 50 years 
old. Mr. McGucken was an outstand- 
ing figure in the coal industry in West 
Virginia, his 25 years of service in this 
connection having included responsible 
positions with the Plymouth Coal and 
Mining Company, Fayette-Kanawha 
Coal Company, and finally about 13 
years as superintendent of the Hat- 
field-Campbell Creek Coal Company’s 
mine at Rensford, which position he 
held at the time of his death. He had 
also taken an active part in the de- 
velopment of the Kanawha Valley 
Mining Institute. 


MaLcoLM MACFARLANE, fuel in- 
spector, New York Central System, 
died March 20 in the tragic crash of 
Pennsylvania’s “last raft” when it hit 
a bridge pier at Munsey, Pa. Six others 
lost their lives in this catastrophe. Mr. 
Macfarlane had been scheduled to pre- 
sent a paper on “Preparation for Spe- 
cial Fuel Uses” at the Monday after- 
noon session on Surface Preparation at 
the forthcoming Coal Convention and 
Exposition of the American Mining 
Congress at Cincinnati. 


Georce M. ForkeEr, vice president 
of Koppers Company, died suddenly 
in March at the age of 48. Mr. Forker 
had spent practically his entire busi- 
ness career with the Rust Engineering 
Company and the Koppers firm. 
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Rocking Ground Wire Bracket 


Using a clamp mounted on top of 
the device, a bracket for supporting 
overhead ground wires on wood pole 
lines, developed by the Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio, saves 6 
inches or more of pole height over 
previous designs. The bracket proper 
has two pintles on which the clamp 
body rests. Two carriage bolts hold 
the clamp to the bracket and secure 
the keeper piece over the ground wire. 
Since the clamp pivots 15 degrees 
above or below the neutral position, 
ample clearance for rocking action is 
provided. This flexibility, similar to 
that afforded by a suspension clamp, 
tends to prevent damage to the ground 
wire at the point of attachment. The 
clamp seat is so designed that pressure 
is graded from a maximum at the 
keeper piece center to a minimum at 
the ends. Stringing the ground wire 
is facilitated with this type of device 
in that the wire can be transferred 
directly from stringing blocks to the 
clamp. The wire then is secured by 
simply placing the keeper piece over 
the wire and tightening the bolts. 
Total horizontal angles of 30 degrees 


are accommodated by the clamp seat, 
permitting use of the bracket for lib- 
eral line angles. Having a reversible 
keeper piece, the clamp holds any wire 
from % to 9/16 inch. Ample slip 
strength is provided for these wires. 
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Power Control Unit 


Designed for extreme ruggedness 
and for foolproof, efficient operation 
of cable-controlled heavy grading 
equipment, a new double-drum power 
control unit has been placed on the 
market by R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill., and Stockton, Calif. The 
new unit, designated as Model R8 and 
for use on “Caterpillar” D8 tractors, 
incorporates a number of improved 
features over the Le Tourneau Type 
““N” power control unit. 


The gear reduction ratio has been 
lowered; thus line speed is reduced, 
and line pull (with empty drum) is 
increased to 9,600 lb., over 6,040 
lb. of the conventional unit. The 
use range of the power unit is in- 
creased also by a cable capacity of 
255 ft. of “%-in. 6x19 cable on 
each drum, rather than the former 
capacity of 186 feet. 


To insure quicker and more posi- 
tive braking, the area of the brake 
has been increased over 40 percent, 
and an improved braking mechanism 
permits the application of more pres- 
sure per square inch to the drum. A 
greater safety factor is thus estab- 
lished in operations depending on posi- 
tive braking. 


Flexible Coupling 


Announcement is made by Link- 
Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, of the development of a 
new flexible coupling, Type “RCB,” 
which embodies major improvements 
over the company’s Type “RC” roller- 
chain coupling, long furnished for 
connecting shafting in line. 

The new “RCB” coupling consists 
of two cut-tooth sprocket wheels (or 
coupling halves), which are connected 
by a piece of specially constructed 
single-width finished steel roller chain, 
using a recently patented divided- 
roller feature which combines the ad- 
vantage of double-roller chain with 
the more rugged and simple construc- 
tion of single-width chain. The di- 
vided roller provides independent 
roller action for each sprocket, and 
as the contact between roller and 
sprocket causes the roller to revolve 
on its bushing, any tendency to scuff 
the rollers and sprocket teeth is said 


L 
to be avoided. Longer coupling lite, 
and extension of the range of efficient 
application, are claimed for the new 
coupling. 

A 1937 edition of illustrated Book 
No. 1545 gives dimensions, ratings, 
and other data. A copy will be sent 
upon request to Link-Belt Company, 
519 North Holmes Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, or other offices of the company. 
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Vari-Pitch Speed Changer 


The Texrope Division, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has just put on the 
market a new speed changer unit said 
to open up new horizons in variable 
speed transmission. It utilizes the al- 
ready well-known principle of that 
company’s multi-groove vari-pitch 
sheaves. The new speed changer con- 
sists of a ruggedly constructed, very 
compact type of unit applicable to all 
manner of industry. This totally en- 


extensions and driven from a standard 


TO DELEGATES AND MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


closed unit, designed with double shaft Coal Convention and. Exposition 


motor, provides the flexibility that 
makes it adaptable to a wide variety | 


of layouts to suit the individual appli- 
cation. Where the change in speed is 
to be adjusted manually only, the unit 
is provided with a readily accessible 
hand-wheel control. However, the 
unit can be equipped for electric re- 
mote control. Manual remote control 
is also possible. The present range of | 
capacities now being offered include | 
ratings up to 33 horsepower, with | 
ratios as high as 334 to 1. It is ex- | 
pected that larger ratings will be de- | 
veloped in the future. | 
The new Allis-Chalmers speed | 
changer unit has been designed to fill 


the need for equipment in any indus- 
try where a substantial change in speed 
is desirable to better control produc- 
tion. It is especially applicable where 
material handling equipment must be | 
controlled. Descriptive bulletin 1266 | 
may be obtained from their nearest | 


district office. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 
Consulting Engineers 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 

VEYS, ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 

POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 

COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MIN- 
ING INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


... on behalf of ... 


Cincinnati. Hotels. Association 


WE extend a most cordial welcome to 
the thousands of coal men and manu- 
facturers who will be in Cincinnati the 
week of May 2nd. We count it a 
privilege to be your host. 


* Metropole 
Gibson * Netherland Plaza 
* Sinton *Park View 
Fountain Square * Palace 
Broadway *Uernon Manor 
* Mariemont Inn * Kemper Lane 


Executive Office 
3613 Carew Tower 


CINCINNATI 
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Cleaning Plants Awarded 
Roberts & Schaefer 


The Mather Collieries (Pickands, 
Mather & Company, Operators), 
Mather, Pa., have awarded a contract 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company 
of Chicago, covering the moderniza- 
tion of their coal tipple, including 
crushing, picking and loading facilities 
for a capacity of 400 tons per hour of 
Run-of-Mine coal; also reinforced 
concrete blending bins of 1,500-tons 
capacity; and a combination wet and 
dry coal cleaning plant of modern- 
istic reinforced concrete construction, 
embodying Improved Hydro-Separa- 
tors for washing 3 in. x 5/16 in. 
coal, and Streamlined Air-Flow clean- 
ing units for dry cleaning 5/16 in. 
x 0 coal. The total capacity of wet 
and dry units will be 300 tons per 
hour. The coal cleaning plant will be 
100 percent dust-proof within and no 
dust to the outside atmosphere. All 
of the latest Roberts & Schaefer Com- 
pany’s improvements in design and 
construction will be incorporated in 
this modern plant. Completion date— 
September 1, 1938. 


The Lillybrook Coal Company, 
Killarney, W. Va., have contracted 
with the Roberts & Schaefer Company 
for the installation of an improved 
Hydro-Separator to be installed in 
their coal preparation plant at Kil- 
larney, W. Va. Capacity 100 tons 
per hour of 7 in. x 2 in. coal. Com- 
pletion date—May 1, 1938. 


Mine Car With 
Hydraulic Brakes 


In response to the increasing demand 
for modernization of coal haulage 
equipment, Bethlehem Steel Company 
is now making a mine car with four- 
wheel, hydraulic brakes. 


The car is 


also of all-welded construction; other- 
wise it differs only slightly from the 
company’s high-capacity, low-type 
model which already has proved highly 
satisfactory in service. 

Copper-bearing steel is used in the 
construction of the new car, to give 
added corrosion resistance. All brake 
parts, including the brake shoes, are 
placed above the floor level, to protect 
them from damage in case of derail- 
ment. Spring bumpers are used on 
both ends of the car, and spring draft 
on one end. All wheels are equipped 
with roller bearings. 

The car is of the rotary dump type, 
and has a capacity of about four tons 
of coal. The use of hydraulic brakes 
is not necessarily confined to the model 
described; Bethlehem Steel Company 
will equip practically any mine car 
with such brakes. 


the House of Representatives. The 
total restoration was $52,100; in addi- 
tion the Senate granted increases above 
the budget estimate amounting to 
$10,000 for a study of smoke nui- 
sances; $18,000 for anthracite, coke, 
lignite, and briquettes statistics; and 
$12,500 for a survey of scrap iron 
and steel and secondary metals. The 
total appropriation for the Bureau of 
Mines in the bill now in conference is 
$2,317,860. 

In the Senate bill the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey received $50,000 for “‘gag- 
ing streams” which had been cut by 
the House, making the total appropria- 
tion at present $3,164,680. 


@ WEIR KILBY CORP. 

Various units used in modern mine 
track construction, including Weir 
Titan steel frog, guard-rail clamps, 
various types of switch stands, and the 
popular design 25 low-type parallel 
throw, including new adjustable fea- 
ture. 


Wheels of Government 
(Continued from page 93) 


Mecca of Coal Operators 
(Continued from page 83) 


@ WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


Complete line of blasting caps, and 
a 4-plane turret on which comparative 
trauzl block tests are mounted. 


@ WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & MFG. CO. 
New automatic conversion substa- 

tion and an explosion-resisting locomo- 

tive controller. 


@ WEST VIRGINIA RAIL CO. 

Line of standard steel mine ties, 
manganese and heavy-duty rail frogs, 
and models of a full line of rails, angle 
bars, etc.; also improved design in steel 
switch ties. 


Exhibits of additional equipment 
and supplies, covering an exceedingly 
wide range of new equipment and key 
products, will be presented by the fol- 
lowing companies, details of whose dis- 
plays have not as yet been received: 

AEROVENT FAN CO. 

AMERICAN BRATTICE CLOTH CORP. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 
CORP. 


AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO. 
BARBER-GREENE CO. 

BLACK’'S DIRECTORY 

BUCYRUS-ERIE CO. 

COAL MINE EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
COAL TIMES 

DEISTER MACHINE CO. 

THE DEMING CO. 


HALLIBURTON OIL WELL CEMENT. 
ING CO. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
DIV., THE OKONITE CO. 


ILLINOIS STATE EXHIBIT 

LINCOLN ENGINEERING CO. 

MINERAL STATES EXHIBITS 

NATIONAL CARBON CO. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC COIL CO. 

PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION 
CORP. 


— FOUNDRY & SUPPLY 


FRANK PROX CO., INC. 

PURE OIL CO. 

SHELL PETROLEUM CORP. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 

SUN OIL CO. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO. 
TOOL STEEL GEAR & PINION CO. 
UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUC- 
TORS INC. 


U. S. BUREAU OF MINES 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO. 
VIKING MFG. CO. 

WATT CAR & WHEEL CO. 
WEBSTER MFG. CO. 

H. KIRK WHITE & CO. 


WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., 
INC. 


WOOD PRESERVING CORP. 
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CATALOGS and 
BULLETINS 


© CuttinG MacnHines. Goodman 
Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 48th PI., 
Chicago, Ill. Bulletin M-374 describes 
the type 824 track-mounted slabber, 
a combination top, center, and bottom 
cutting machine with a roll-over head 
for inverting the cutter arm. Well 
illustrated, the booklet presents me- 
chanical construction and specifica- 
tions in full details, along with the 
machine’s application and method of 
operation. 12 pages. 

Bulletin M-375 presents three top 
and center cutting slabbing machines, 
giving complete details as to their ap- 
plication and method of cperation, 
aided by numerous illustrations. 16 
pages. 

Bulletin M-376 describes the type 
724 gobber. This machine is designed 
especially to cut out a band of rock, 
slate, or other impurity from the seam, 
convey that impurity from the face, 
and deposit it into the mine car or gob 
pile. The bulletin gives a detailed 
description of the mechanical con- 
struction and the operation of the ma- 
chine, and is very well illustrated. 
12 pages. 


@ Derricks. American Hoist and 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. Catalog 
1-1 gives details of the complete line 
of “American” steel derricks. 24 
pages. 


DRILLING AND FisHING Toots. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. Price list No. 3 covers the com- 
plete line of Bucyrus-Armstrong drill- 
ing and fishing tools as described in 
their tool catalog No. 337. 16 pages. 


Evectrric Hoists. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 
1829-A describes small electric hoists 
suitable for rope pull up to around 
8,000 pounds designed for mine serv- 
ice, built along the same lines as the 
company’s larger units. Both single- 
and double-drum types are included. 
8 pages. 


Evectric Motors. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Leaflet 
2124A describes type ARZ enclosed 
fan-cooled motors. 


@ Enoines. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. Bul- 
letin F-550-B4C describes the vertical, 
four-cycle, type AG gas engines manu- 
factured by the company. 8 pages. 
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® GRADING EQuiIPpMENT. R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. Leaflet 
B-303-238 describes the company’s 
new 15-yd. buggy. 

Leaflet SC-112 presents features of 
the new G-6 carryall. 

Bulletin G-1009, entitled ‘Stay in 
Business,” is a graphic presentation of 
the varied uses to which the manufac- 
turer’s complete line of grading equip- 
ment is put. 16 pages. 


® Hoists. American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul, Minn. Bulletin 
H. B.-3 presents the new “American” 
general-purpose hoist, both single- and 
double-drum types. 8 pages. 


Lusrication. Standard Oil Co., 
(Indiana), Chicago, Ill. Bulletins 
“Bearings and Their Lubrication,” 
“Low Speed Diesel Engines,” ‘Steam 
Turbine Lubrication,” and “E. P. 
(Extreme Pressure) Lubrication” pre- 
sent complete details concerning lubri- 
cation of these types of equipment. 


® Macnets. Stearns Magnetic Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 92-B 
features its line of Class “A” and 
Junior Type “B” spout magnets. 


MacNnet Wire. Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. Leaflet “Anaconda 
Vitrotex” presents the advantages of 
glass-covered magnetic wire. Its out- 
standing characteristic is ability to 
withstand high temperatures for long 
periods of time. 4 pages. 


HANDLING. Robins 
Conveying Belt Co., 15 Park Row, 
New York City. Bulletin 103 pre- 
sents pictorially various types of idlers 
for belt conveyors, screens, and com- 
plete plants built by the company. 
4 pages. 


® Sarety Devices. Willson Products, 
Inc., Reading, Pa. Well-illustrated 
catalog of industrial safety devices 
covers the complete Willson line of 
eye, nose, throat, and lung protectors. 
34 pages. 


PIERCE MANAGEMENT 
Engineering Consultants and Mine Managers 
Anthracite—COAL—Bituminous 


A successful background in the practical solu- 
tion of difficult engineering and management 
problems. 


Seranton Electric Building 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


SHOVELS—CRANES—DRAGLINES. 
American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. Bulletin GS-3 describes 
the model 350 '%2-yd. “American” 
gopher shovel-crane-dragline. Various 
features of design and use are presented 
by means of numerous pictures and 
diagrams. 24 pages. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 
1190 describes the complete and mod- 
ern switchboard line of this manufac- 
turer. 8 pages. 


@ TRANSFORMERS. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Leaflet 
2289 covers the 200-k.v.a. and 150- 
k.v.a. unit for small substation service 
in all commercial voltages. 


@ Turso Biowers. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 
1911 describes single-stage turbo blow- 
ers driven by electric motors or steam 
turbines, sometimes through speed- 
reducing gears. 12 pages. 
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@ A Product of the Finest Materials 
ind Craftsmanship 
@ Nlaximum Sereening Efficienes 
@ large Capacity with Lowest Ha 
dling Cost Per Ton 
; “ @ Reliable and Most Economical 
@ Tried, Proved, Guaranteed 
Priced $296 and up . 
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More Power in Less Space | 
GARDNER-DENVER | 


AIR HOISTS 
e Correct design for long life and trouble- 
free service 
Ee | e Smaller over-all dimensions with cor- { 
respondingly less weight 
e Three-point lubrication 

be e Fully reversible with full power in ie 
either direction 

e Convenient, safe controls Be 

e Positive, smooth-operating clutches a 


e Large, positive brakes with conven- 
iently located levers 


Write for Bulletin H-1 which gives com- 
plete information. GARDNER-DENVER 
COMPANY, Quincy, Illinois. 


ry 


GARDNER-DENVER 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc...... Third Cover 


American Cable Division 


Appalachian Coals, Inc................ eae 
12 
Cardox Corporation .............. .. 22-23 
Cincinnati Hotels Association................ 103 
Deister Concentrator Co...................... 6 
A. Front Cover 
Edison Storage Battery Division 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The.............. 16 
Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp................. 15 
28 
Hercules Powder Co..................... — 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co.............. ....106 
Mine Safety Appliances Co............ Back Cover 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co..................... 6 
Pierce Management ................... ... 105 
Roberts & Schaefer Co...................:.. 18-19 
Robinson Ventilating Co............... ee 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A................... 24 
Timken Roller Bearing Co................ 
United Engineering & Constructors, Inc... ..... 26 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co............... 105 
Wood Preserving Corp., The.................. 13 


O. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902. L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


HOFFMAN: BROS ‘DRILLING:CO. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 
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OF ALL FIRST ORDERS FOR 


TRULAY prerormen 


Since its introduction fourteen years ago at least 
95 per cent of all those who buy TRU-LAY Rope 
for the first time on our recommendation—come 
back for more. There is no better acknowledgment 
of superiority. 

The reasons for this high percentage of repeat 
business are many. In the first place, TRU-LAY 
Preformed is easy to handle; fast to reeve. It re- 
sists kinking and whipping; it spools perfectly on 
the drum. It has remarkable resistance to fatigue 
and so lasts longer—much longer. Having long 
life TRU-LAY reduces the frequency of machinery 
shutdowns thus saving idle time of both men and 
machines. 

Specify TRU-LAY Preformed for your next rope. 
Learn, on your own equipment and with your own 
men, the real dollar value of this original preformed 
wire rope. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 


Wits 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Lid., in Canada) 
Weed Tire Chains « Welded and Weldiess 
Chain « Malleable Castings 
Acco-Morrow Lubricators 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope « Tru-Loc Proc- 
cessed Fittings « Crescent Brand Wire Rope 
Tru-Stop Brakes Tru-level Oil Controllers 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines Floformers 
Special Machinery ¢ Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Hoists « Trolleys 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISIO) 


OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence a Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape « Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves ¢ Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 
Railroad Specialties 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists « Electric Hoists and Cranes 
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To recognize a mining hazard is one thing: 
to fully understand it is another. Hazards 
cannot be overcome without a complete un- 
derstanding of every factor involved — the 
hidden as well as the plain. @ A vital part of 
the research conducted in M.S.A.’s extensive 
laboratories is the patient uncovering of 
every particle of information relating to the 
particular problem at hand, because then— 
and only then—may the correct solution be 
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obtained. ¢ M.S. A.’s men of science have 
created a notable record of achievement 
through the constant development of new 
products to further the progress of safety and 
efficiency in mining. 


MINE SAFETY 
APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS & MEADE STS., PITTSBURGH 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


.$.A. Products include Breathing Apparatus ...inhalators ... Comfo Respirators . . . Masks of all Types ... Gas Indicators... Gas Detectors... Safety Goggles... 
Protective Hats and Caps . . . Edison Electric Cap Lamps .. . Safety Belts . . . Safety Clothing . . . First Aid Equipment. Descriptive Bulletins will be sent on request. 
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